=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Jan 1995 16:06:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Job Ad
 
Bob,
 
Thanks for the response.  It gives me a chance, by answering your
questions, to amplify the reasons I think the job is a good one.
 
>Bill, I have long admired the ECB and its work--and your work with
>it--so please regard the following question in the light of that
>admiration; I do not mean to sound like I'm criticizing you.  But as I
>read over your job ad, I was struck by the high criteria you were
>expecting candidates to meet for what *sounds* like a standard
>non-tenured instructorship.
 
No offense taken Bob--in fact, the issues you raise are the ones we have to
deal with all the time, and especially in hiring.  When one sees "Lecturer"
and "nontenurable" and "three-year term," one naturally thinks of a
standard.  To some extent, our positions conform to that standard, but they
are different in some significant aspects too:
 
        1.  They pay more.  We'll hire in the low $30,000 range, most
        probably.  That's not great, but it keeps pace with tenure-
        track Asst Prof appointments in most places.
        2.  There's no limit on renewal.  I've been here, on a
        succession of 3-year terms, since 1987.  Last year, one of
        our original faculty members retired from ECB, having served
        since 1977 on a succession of ONE-year terms.  And with merit
        increases, salaries won't keep up, over the long term, with
        tenure-track appointments, but the compensation grows more
        rapidly than it does in the standard non-tenured instructorship.
        3.  The unit operates the UM's entry assessment, its Writing
        Workshop, its WAC program, its basic writing program.  Thus,
        there are opportunities to be involved in the kinds of writing
        program management activities that most standard non-tenurable
        instructors are not encouraged to participate in.
        4.  The teaching environment--load, atmosphere, students, etc--
        makes this, as Wayne Butler has called it, "teaching nirvana."
        Sixteen-student classes, conference-based instruction, many
        opportunities to interact with colleagues, to discuss our
        common causes, all this makes for a really supportive, rewarding,
        and enriching teaching experience.
 
>A PhD in rhetoric or comp, experience in
>WAC-oriented work, ability to work with professors around the
>university--all of those sound like attributes worthy of a tenure-track
>job.
 
They are, and we'd like to be able to offer tenure-track jobs, but for now
we don't have that ability.  All our appointments are at the Lecturer rank.
But that's not all bad.  We are able to work hard at building a solid
program, etc, without the oftentimes debilitating tenure process hanging
over our heads.  That's small compensation, over the long haul, but it's a
big advantage in the short term.
 
 
>Who applies?
>Are your applicants mostly literature folks, or has the job market
>tightened up so fast that you're now getting comp PhDs?
 
At this point, we have 100 applications on file.  We hire only PhDs, and we
get enough applications from PhDs in rhetoric and comp that we generally
don't have to hire the lit type who is just looking to collect a paycheck.
Note:  We HAVE hired a number of lit types who are genuinely interested in
teaching writing and participating in a writing program (My own
dissertation was in Victorian Poetry!).  But the job itself--salary,
teaching conditions, teaching load, resources the institution makes
available, etc, all taken together--is good enough that we've been able to
attract good candidates, from good schools, from rhetoric and comp
backgrounds:  Folks like Wayne Butler, Emily Decker (who's been here a
couple of years longer than I have), Sharon Quiroz (co-editor of the new
WAC journal).  And people see our faculty moving on to very good jobs,
sometimes at advanced rank.  It's a good place for a new PhD to get some
seasoning and build a record.
 
>Again, please don't misread my questions as criticism--I know what
>constraints WPAs work under.  But I've always perceived the Michigan ECB
>as a flagship program, and I was wondering what the possibilities are
>for turning the program into a department with regular faculty, what your
>thoughts are on the chance for that over the medium term.  If you could
>do it, we'd all have a great exemplar to point to.  Is there any chance,
>or do WAC specialists remain forever laborers in the vineyard?
 
I don't know what the specific chances are, Bob, but we're due for an
external review next year, and we're working under a reform-minded Dean who
wants to improve the job the College does at teaching writing.  I'd say,
over the medium term, that the ECB will change in the direction of a
department with regular faculty, though I don't know a precise timetable
and can't really predict what form that unit will take.  On the one hand,
our status as a quasi-department (as an independent unit reporting directly
to the Dean) has been a boon, since it removes a lot of the turf or
hegemony problems inherent in running a writing program from an English
Department.  On the other hand, we have the unassembled pieces of what
could become a really exciting undergraduate concentration in writing and
even a graduate degree program in composition studies.  Much will depend on
what the review board recommends and, as always, on what the College's
faculty will approve.  I'll keep you posted.
 
>Now that I've laid this huge trip on you (O the perils of flagshippery!),
>Happy New Year!
 
And the same back at you, Bob.  And thanks for the compliment,  I'll have
to make sure our decks are properly swabbed and our rigging is in order!
 
I've just re-read this message, and it's probably 'way too Pollyanna-ish
(lots of holiday cheer left over, I guess).  I don't mean to say that there
are no problems here--there are.  But working here is not at all like being
a non-tenurable instructor most places.  I was one of those too, 'way back
at the beginning, in my ABD days, so I know how dismal those jobs can be,
and I can tell the difference.
 
Cheers,
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 3 Jan 1995 17:54:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joel Nydahl <NK_NYDAHL@APOLLO.COMMNET.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Job Ad
 
As someone who left Michigan's ECB about 8 years ago to move on to a "better"
job, I can attest to Bill Condon's not-too-Pollyanna-ish description of thee
program.  From what I've heard, the ECB has gotten even better than it was
when I was there.  (I hope there's no correlation!)  I must admit that in
many ways I miss that job.
 
Carry on, Bill--and the rest of you great "guys."
 
Joel Nydahl
Writing Coordinator
Norwalk Community-Technical College
Norwalk, CT
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 4 Jan 1995 21:06:25 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joy A Marsella <jmarsell@UHUNIX.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>
 
Please send me information about joining this electronic mailing list.
 
Joy Marsella, Professor of English, University of Hawaii, Honolulu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 5 Jan 1995 10:40:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      CALL FOR PAPERS, RMMLA 95
 
Please pass along the word on this call for papers:
 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 1995
WRITING PROGRAMS: PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION I AND II*
 
October 19-21, 1995
Spokane, Washington
 
SEND ONE-PAGE PROPOSALS FOR PRESENTATIONS BY MARCH 15, 1995 TO:
Christine A. Hult
Department of English
Utah State University
Logan, UT  84322-3200
 
*We would like to focus one of the panels on isues of part-time
teaching.  If you are a part-time instructor or T.A. who has some
positive suggestions for other part-timers that might help them
expand their horizons, or if you have ideas that you think would
help WPAs working with part-timers, we especially welcome your
contribution.
 
[E-MAIL SUBMISSIONS may be sent to FAHULT@USU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Jan 1995 16:11:52 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Scholarly audiences
In-Reply-To:  <9211291802.AA53624@acs1.acs.ucalgary.ca>; from
              "ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB
 
This is sort of tangentially related to WAC issues, but this seems like
the best source of expertise in the area.
 
Does anyone know of any good studies of how people actually _read_
scholarly articles.  That is, what use do they make of the material, and
how do they process it?  Do they skim it for chunks of information,
process arguments consequtively, etc.  The answer, if there is one, will
of course be "it depends," but I want to know it anyone has put any more
flesh on our understanding of how research gets read.
 
The question is relevant to the related question of how scholarly
material should be written.  I have a grad student who is researching the
differences between editing practices in standard paper journals and what
editing practices should be in electronic journals.  To do that, she
needs to know the answers to the above questions.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 6 Jan 1995 23:10:35 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Scholarly audiences
 
I think some of the research that Bob Schwegler and Linda Shamoon have done
might touch on the question you are asking in interesting ways, although that
is not the question they are trying to answer. What say, Bob? Linda?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Jan 1995 14:50:21 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Ann Merle Feldman,
              Director of English Composition" <U29323@UICVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri,
              6 Jan 1995 16:11:52 MST from <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
 
Hi Doug: I have some information in answer to your question although it comes o
ut of pedagogy rather than research. I am in the extremely exhausting final sta
ges of writing a first year text called _Writing and Learning in the Discipline
s_. To invite students into academic practice, I interview faculty members abou
t their discipline and about how they became interested in it. I also ask them
about how they learned to write. The next section may be of some interest to yo
u. I ask the faculty member to do a close reading of a specific text from his o
r her field. Admittedly, the faculty member is doing the reading to illustrate
to students what he/she thinks is important. Further, this reading is not a rea
l time effort. Still if you're interested I'd be glad to correspond further abo
ut specific readings. I have covered nine subject areas: social history, cultur
al anthropology, quantitative social science, philosophy, literary studies, art
 history, marine biology, geology, and nutrition. Best, Ann Merle Feldman 312 4
13 2249 U29323@uicvm.uic.edu.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Jan 1995 18:07:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         sharon quiroz <squiroz@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Scholarly Audiences
 
Swales did  a study of how scientists read experimental reports--some start
with methods, some with results, some with the discussion--and it seemed to
vary by discipline.  I think that is in his book on Genre Analysis.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Jan 1995 18:10:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
 
Doug,
 
This doesn't DIRECTLY address your query, but your student might want to
check out "Writing and Publishing for Academic Authors" edited by Joseph M.
Moxley, University Press of America, 1992.
 
Dr. Martha A. Townsend
Director, Campus Writing Program        writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                 314-882-4881 (office)
University of Missouri-Columbia         314-884-5438 (fax)
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 9 Jan 1995 19:36:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
In-Reply-To:  <9501092322.AA41276@acs7.acs.ucalgary.ca>; from "Ann Merle
              Feldman,              Director of English Composition" at Jan 9,
              95 2:50 pm
 
Your research might not be exactly what my student needs because she is
particularly interested in a prior question--just how often do scholarly
audiences "i the wild" so to speak actually _do_ a close reading, and
when and why do they do other kinds of reading that would make a
straightahead linear argument inappropriate.
 
But your research sounds facinating anyway (_and_ exhausting!), and I'd
be interested in keeping in touch and finding out what you discover as
you go along.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Jan 1995 09:23:13 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Sarkisian, Vicky" <JZDC@MARISTB.MARIST.EDU>
Subject:      subscribe
 
subscribe Vicky Sarkisian Marist College
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 10 Jan 1995 12:28:12 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Michael Steven Marx <mmarx@SKIDMORE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
 
In Message Mon, 9 Jan 1995 14:50:21 CST,
  "Ann Merle Feldman,              Director of English Composition"
 <U29323%UICVM.BITNET@VTBIT.CC.VT.E writes:
 
Ann,
   If I may intervene in your exchange with Doug, your new book sounds quite
interesting and exciting.  When can we expect to see it?
   Thanks,
   Michael Marx
 
 
>Hi Doug: I have some information in answer to your question although it comes o
>ut of pedagogy rather than research. I am in the extremely exhausting final sta
>ges of writing a first year text called _Writing and Learning in the Discipline
>s_. To invite students into academic practice, I interview faculty members abou
>t their discipline and about how they became interested in it. I also ask them
>about how they learned to write. The next section may be of some interest to yo
>u. I ask the faculty member to do a close reading of a specific text from his o
>r her field. Admittedly, the faculty member is doing the reading to illustrate
>to students what he/she thinks is important. Further, this reading is not a rea
>l time effort. Still if you're interested I'd be glad to correspond further abo
>ut specific readings. I have covered nine subject areas: social history, cultur
>al anthropology, quantitative social science, philosophy, literary studies, art
> history, marine biology, geology, and nutrition. Best, Ann Merle Feldman 312 4
>13 2249 U29323@uicvm.uic.edu.
Michael Steven Marx                      (518) 584-5000 ext. 2324 (O)
Skidmore College                         (518) 587-3086 (H)
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866
mmarx@skidmore.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jan 1995 13:35:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Karen Vaught-Alexander <karenva@UOFPORT.EDU>
Subject:      Advice on Writing Intensives/WAC Programs
 
WPAs,
 
I have worked for five years now to set the climate for a "real" writing
across the curriculum program at the University of Portland (OR). I have
an advisory committee composed of faculty from across the fields, a
writing center with 16 across the disciplines Writing Assistants, a
newsletter, semester-long seminars, and workshops.
 
The time has come to consider if this grass roots movement can be
articulated in terms of writing intensives. I have two years until my
program is reviewed. I plan to do a survey of what assignments faculty
now have in their courses, and I hope to present the members of the
advisory committee with this info along with info about other programs.
Please give me any advice and information that you can.
University of Portland is a liberal arts institution with 4 professional
schools: Engineering, Business, Education, and Nursing. How WAC programs
work in conjunction with such programs would also be very useful.
 
 
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, Integrated Writing Program Director
University of Portland
5000 N. Willamette Blvd
Portland, OR 97203-5798
 
Office (503)-283-7461      Home (503)-292-6527
FAX (503)-283-7399         E-mail  karenva@uofport.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jan 1995 07:46:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
 
subscribe wpa-1:Patricia LaCoste
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jan 1995 11:09:58 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
 
On Fri, 6 Jan 1995 Doug Brent asked: Does anyone know of any good studies
of how people actually _read_scholarly articles?
 
I think Charles Bazerman's "Physicists Reading Physics: Schema-Laden
Purposes and Purpose-Laden Schema." in Written Communication 2 (Jan.
'85) is still among the best in this area. Also, a lot can be learned from
studies of students who are making the transition from novice to expert.
In this regard, Geisler's _ Academic Literacy and the Nature of Expertise_
(Erlbaum, 1994) is very helpful (among many other studies).  Robert A.
Schwegler and I conducted  studies related to this subject; in a
particular one, we monitored sociologists' readings of student
papers in sociology, a study  which appeared in _Textual Dynamics of the
Professions_, (U of Wisconsin P, 1991).  Several of the essays in that book
address your question.
 
In general, in Bob and I have been struck over and over again by the strong
disciplinary reading that our colleagues bring to any text  that hints of
an academic or professional setting, origin, or purpose.  When reading
in their specialties, our colleagues seem to be guided by (or on the prowl
for) over-all signals of disciplinary topicalization, currency, reasoning,
and methodology.  With student texts, we find our colleagues willing to
forgive lapses in the things we teach in basic comp. (such as topic
sentences, transitions, even introductory focal statements or thesis) if
other discplinary features are in the text. We are often amused to the
extent to which our colleagues will fill in pieces of a text, or even
mentally reconstruct the unity of a student text in order complete their own
disciplinary reading, while they might criticize another text, one with
many more basic comp. features,  for a small disciplinary lapse, such as a
different citation style.
 
Our experiences with faculty readings of student texts, along with other
WAC experiences and, of course, the work of numerous colleagues (Bizzell,
Myers, Selzer, Miller, Swales, etc.etc.), are convincing us that there is
probably  no "general" or "universal" reading or writing process-- faculty
expect all  students to be disciplinary readers and writers.  To the
extent that (on campus, at least) all texts are "local" we begin to
understand why writing skills don't transfer from course to course, and we
are working hard on our campus to shift writing from a basic, skills, and
preparatory study to a rhetorically and topically based practiced thatis
more specialized and advanced.  We would like to hear more on this theme
from our colleagues.
 
Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Dept. of English
Independence Hall
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jan 1995 10:37:54 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Linda Shamoon writes, in response to Doug Brent:
 
>Our experiences with faculty readings of student texts, along with other
>WAC experiences and, of course, the work of numerous colleagues (Bizzell,
>Myers, Selzer, Miller, Swales, etc.etc.), are convincing us that there is
>probably  no "general" or "universal" reading or writing process-- faculty
>expect all  students to be disciplinary readers and writers.  To the
>extent that (on campus, at least) all texts are "local" we begin to
>understand why writing skills don't transfer from course to course, and we
>are working hard on our campus to shift writing from a basic, skills, and
>preparatory study to a rhetorically and topically based practiced thatis
>more specialized and advanced.  We would like to hear more on this theme
>from our colleagues.
 
I have three questions: (1) why is the teaching of writing in higher ed. an
either/or situation (either general or specialized, basic or advanced)?
i.e. why are you working hard on your campus to *shift* from one to the
other? (2) Why do "specialized and advanced" belong together in the same
phrase? (3) Why infer from the study of *scholarly* reading and writing
that all reading and writing is disciplinary? Even scholars may not
*always* read and write the way they do when they read and write scholarly
writing.
 
I can imagine a writing curriculum that is informed by the research you
mention and yet still has general aims. For example, students could begin
with a general course in written reasoning, one that introduces them to
some of the general practices of scholarly/academic writing, gives them
lots of experience in writing in a college environment, and offers a chance
to strengthen "skills" in this new, more challenging context. Then, at the
sophomore and junior levels, as they advance in their majors, they could
study/practice the more specialized disciplinary rhetoric Linda Shamoon
mentions. However, I can also imagine a capstone course in their senior
years in which students of different majors are brought together to
research and write about issues that require them to use their disciplinary
abilities to reason with a broader audience, and to acknowledge the
contributions of other disciplines. Don't most public policy issues require
this? Won't most of the issues about which they have to reason in the
workplace and in their lives require this kind of multi-source,
transdisciplinary thinking? Isn't one of the real problems of our time, a
problem of/for the educated, the relation of expert knowledge to general
knowledge, the problem of communicating across
agencies/professions/disciplines (and cultures)? Why wouldn't this kind of
writing be even more "advanced" than "specialized" discipline-specific
writing?
 
Recognizing that disciplines *gain* powers of reasoning and communication
through specialization doesn't require that one deny that they also lose
certain powers by the same means. Why shouldn't the college writing
curriculum both take advantage of those gains and try to repair those
losses? Who else on campus should have this role of bringing disciplinary
rhetorics back into a general, public forum in order to further the common
good if not the core communication couurses?
 
                                Jim Crosswhite
                                Director of Composition
                                University of Oregon
                                jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 17 Jan 1995 09:18:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
In-Reply-To:  <199501170447.WAA150923@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Linda -
 
I was very interested in your comment about colleagues looking for
"over-all signals of disciplinary topicalization, currency, reasoning,
and methodology" to the exclusion of typical comp features.  Maybe this
accounts for the insistance on citation format that you mentioned, and
that I see on our campus too.  But I'd like to know more about the
features that content-area faculty _do_ look at.  Can you say more about
how they look for reasoning and methodology, for example, to be
exemplified in student work?  Will I find the answer to this question if
I find your study in the _Textual Dynamics_ book?
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Jan 1995 12:06:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Robert J Connors <robert.connors@UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  <199501161843.AA13515@unh.edu>
 
Jim, the questions you raise are valid ones, and it's hard not to see
them in the light of this rising debate about the required fycomp course
versus WAC possibilities.  Let me take a stab at your three questions.
 
Why is the teaching of writing presented as an either/or
question--general/specialized, basic/advanced?  I think this is mainly
because of limited resources.  As you say, we writing specialists can
*imagine* any number of effective and defensible ways to teaching
writing--the standard fycomp course, sophomore-level argument, WAC
scenarios of all flavors & complexities, senior capstone courses, etc.
But in the academic world I see here at UNH, hard choices have to be
made.  If we staff the writing center, three sections of advanced comp go
uncovered.  If we require a capstone, more than half the fycomp dollars
are gone.  It's a closed system, and thus these debates always are local
and intensely pragmatic.  If we work on our individual campuses to shift
from one form of delivery of teaching to another, it's because we can't,
as we would like, have it all.  I'd love the Crowns of the Seven Kings
and the Rods of the Five Wizards, but I'm probably going to have,
finally, to decide whether I believe more in my general Advanced Comp
program or in upper-level writing-intensive courses in the disciplines.
 
Why do "specialized & advanced" belong together in the same phrase?
There are inescapable historical and epistemological reasons for this.
Can you think of any body of knowledge the learning of which does not
proceed from received deductive generalizations, broadly stated, into
investigations of more specific interests in more minute particulars?
This is not to say that specialization, or even "advancedness," are more
metaphysically worthy than generalism or "basicness," but in the terms of
Burke's idea of "the spirit of hierarchy," most people, if presented with
a problem to solve, choose to consult specialists.  You may trust a GP to
diagnose that lump, but then you run not walk to the oncologist.  In our
own field, the conflation of general and basic traces back to the
development of the required freshman course a century ago and the ways in
which it was quickly put into the hands of powerless beginning teachers with
little status or institutional clout.  We may pay lip service to the teacher of
 basic
writing, as we do to the Noble Worker and the Family Farmer, but the
truth is that people are not fighting to teach English 100 rather than
their Woolf seminar.  The human condition.
 
Why infer from the study of scholarly reading & writing that all reading
& writing are disciplinary?  I can't speak for Linda on this, but I think
it's reasonable to infer, not that all writing instruction must be either
scholarly or disciplinary, but that it should be at least connected to a
*purpose* on the part of the writer, a purpose that goes beyond merely passing
 the
course.  Too many "general" writing assignments have always been
exercises, "dummy runs" not meant to be read by anyone except the
teacher.  As Moffett says, "this dissociation in the minds of students
between school stuff and writing for real is one of the deep and
widespread symptoms that has made English teaching ripe for reform." (and
he wrote that in '68!)  Good teachers have always sought to make purpose
paramount, and questioning the very form of the required FYcomp course
(which is, we have to remember, a historical accident, a
quickly-lashed-up response to the big literacy hysteria of 1875-1885, a
temporary stopgap meant to buy time while prep schools were chivvied into
reform, never meant to become a permanent feature of every college in
America) is one contemporary version of that search for useful purpose
within our pedagogies.
 
I've gone on too long.  Obviously, Jim, you write good prompts.
 
 
Bob Connors, UNH
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Jan 1995 10:31:21 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Bob Connors: Thanks for the thoughtful reply. Here's a reply-to-the-reply,
posted to the list because, I think, these are issues with which we all
deal. Dave can call me on this if he thinks I've gone on too much.) In true
Socratic form, I have shortened all your statements and elaborated on my
own. --JC
 
>Why is the teaching of writing presented as an either/or
>question--general/specialized, basic/advanced? --JC
 
I think this is mainly
>because of limited resources...hard choices have to be
>made. --RC
 
This is certainly right when it comes to spending money. However, I think
we have to do several things at once. I'm regularly asked to come up with
hierarchies of options for teaching writing--to rank the different
approaches. I do this, but I feel obligated to keep pointing out what a
better list of choices would look like. Until my administrators/faculty can
envision these other possibilities, I don't think that they understand at
all clearly what we are giving up when we make choices. I'm reluctant
simply to "shift" resources when it means plugging one hole by unplugging
another. Such shifting often creates expectations that the problems are
finally being solved, and makes it harder for me to continue the long,
difficult work of educating people about what, in my best judgment, really
needs to be done.  So, yes, hard choices, we have to make them, but yes too
to continuing education and the articulate imagining of something better.
And sometimes the stars do line up. We should be ready for that happy
alignment. --JC
 
>Why do "specialized & advanced" belong together in the same phrase? --JC
 
> in the terms of Burke's idea of "the spirit of hierarchy," most people, if >presented with a problem to solve, choose to consult specialists. RC
 
But I think that there are (at least) two kinds of "general"
knowledge/reasoning. One is pre-specialist, where the knowledge and
reasoning are general because they know no better. The other is
post-specialist "general" knowledge and reasoning, where several kinds of
specialized forms of reasoning/knowledge are brought to bear on a question
that has public dimensions. Think of hearings in which several kinds of
experts are called in to testify. This post-specialist general reasoning is
at the top of one kind of hierarchy because it is the reasoning by which
decisions are finally made. We may choose to go to an oncologist, but we
don't make this choice as an "expert." And we don't let particle physicists
decide the extent to which we should nuclear technologies to produce
energy; we subordinate and integrate their reasoning/knowledge to/into a
general process of decision-making which has to be expert about expertise
and its proper uses--and so, I think, even more "advanced" than specialized
knowledge. --and this kind of reasoning is critical in
participatory-democratic decision-making. --JC
 
>Why infer from the study of scholarly reading & writing that all reading
>& writing are disciplinary?   --JC
 
>I think
>it's reasonable to infer, not that all writing instruction must be either
>scholarly or disciplinary, but that it should be at least connected to a
>*purpose* on the part of the writer, a purpose that goes beyond merely passing
> the
>course.  --BC
 
I agree with this enthusiastically, and without qualification.  --JC
 
                                        Jim Crosswhite
                                        University of Oregon
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Jan 1995 15:47:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         DRUBIN@MECN.MASS.EDU
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Bob Connors' discussion of the economic and/or historical reasons for
separating first year, basic, and advanced comp makes me think back to a
book store ordering error several years ago.  Instead of the two texts I
requested, the book store ordered the same comp text for my basic writing
class and my freshman honors writing section.  Backed into a corner, I
panicked and did the only feasible thing at the time.  I taught the exact
same course to both sections.  In some instances, the basic writers outdid
or did just as well as their homors peers.  Since then I've sincerely
questioned the validity of tracking, something I've always abhorred at the
high school level.  Labeling and teacher expectation seem to play such a
quietly important part in how meaningfully students learn and behave.
 
As for junior year writing discipline specific writing courses, I've heard
of many places where they work well and many places where they've been
abandoned.  In our own college, it's a provocative topic.  English faculty
get upset at the thought of professors in other disiplines teaching writing.
Professors in other disciplines have trouble getting release time or smaller
classes to allow such courses to run effectively.  And administration, which
has been unusually supportive to the WAC program, gets nervous when it
realizes the amount of money such a curriculum shift would involve.  We'll
keep talking about it, which I see as encouraging in its own way, but I don't
see a major change in the near future.  I would think the ideal would be not
a junior level course, but writing as a key component of EVERY course.  Sigh.
 
Donnalee Rubin
Salem State College
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Jan 1995 17:28:06 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly audiences
 
On Tue, Jan. 17, Joan  Hawthorne  wrote
 
I'd like to know more about the features [of writing] that content-area
 faculty _do_ look at.  Can you say more about how they look for reasoning
 and methodology, for example, to be exemplified in student work?  Will
 I find the answer to this question ifI find your study in the _Textual
 Dynamics_ book?
 
 
Yes, our study and others in that text do address your concerns. Geisler
presents some of her work on the reading and writing of academic
philosophy; Berkenkotter's et al. presents a record of the changes in
writing style that occur as a grad. student enters a research community;
Myers presents an analysis of the rhetoric of review articles in biology
that might also be helpful.
 
Here, in brief, are some of the behaviors we found when content
area faculty read student papers. Faculty would read chunks of text while
searching for certain kinds of information, and they would frequently pull
away from their reading to indicate they had found or not found such
information.  In their reading of opening passages, for example, they
expected information on topic choice that would be amenable to
discipline specific analysis and conclusions, shaped within fairly narrow
discplinary contexts with some amount of awareness of current
research, .  If students' writing contained indicators of such
information, faculty commented on adequacy of the writing; if such
information was missing, they commented on the lack of detail or
disciplinary appropriateness.  As faculty proceeded through the papers,
they continued to  move into and out of the texts, searching for analytical
or interpretive information to be elaborated as an interaction of
disciplinary "data" and"method," all the while commenting on the presence
or absence of such information, and elaborating at length on  the
information they found or did not find. In general, we found faculty
reading carefully  for disciplinary "macrostructural"cues and forgivingly
for most  other rhetorical features, such as thesis statements, topic
sentences or transitions, awkward sentencing, etc.
 
Here is an interesting contradiction in faculty reading of student papers.
While they are reading student papers, faculty quickly decide what kind of
paper they are reading, and their comments frequently indicate  the
macrosturctural features ("This paper ought to have. . ." or "It should
have said . . . "). But when framing a writing assignment or WAC project
for students, faculty are often unable or unwilling to specify the
cognitive tasks and related features of writing.--A frustrating set of
contradictions for student writers.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 18 Jan 1995 14:45:49 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JEANNE GUNNER <GUNNER@HUMNET.UCLA.EDU>
Subject:      Program Info Request
 
In an effort to argue our administration at UCLA out of
deprofessionalizing our writing program by reducing faculty
appointments to part-time status, I and some colleagues are looking
to gather data on colleges and universities _without_ either
graduate/tenured faculty in rhetoric/composition overseeing TAs or
professional lecturer appointments in the writing program.  In
essence, we're hoping to find ways in which we can argue UCLA is
significantly different from such institutions--why it must retain
its (however ambivalent) commitment to a professional program.  You
can reach me at the off-list address below, and thanks for any help.
 
Jeanne Gunner
Assistant Director
UCLA Writing Programs
gunner@humnet.ucla.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Jan 1995 09:46:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <DO5264@ETSUACAD.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              18 Jan 1995 15:47:22 -0500 from <DRUBIN@MECN.MASS.EDU>
 
Donnalee Rubin's posting found me nodding in agreement.  I spent an
interminable semester on a university-wide committee last spring making
careful recommendations for addressing what is perceived across campus
as a "problem" with our students' writing.  One very clear
recommendation specified that writing needed to be a part of ALL upper
division courses and that the advanced comp class offered in our
department could be instead offered in each individual department in
small classes, specific to that discipline.  The administration politely
said, "We don't think so" to the shifts in student-to-teacher ratios,
budget, etc.  Back to the drawing board.
 
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Literature and Languages
East Texas State University
Commerce, TX  75429
do5264@etsuacad.etsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 19 Jan 1995 08:28:00 PST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         MarkWiley <MWILEY@BEACH1.CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Regarding Bob Connors remarks and the ensuing responses:
 
        Are we not (those of us in Rhet/Comp) to some degree victims of
        our own professionalism?
 
        The first-year comp course has been the basis of our institutional
        identity.  It therefore keeps us anchored there while at the same
        time constrains our vision in the sorts of writing programs we
        might imagine.  What if we had no first-year madatory writing course?
        What would our writing programs look like?
 
Mark Wiley
CSU, Long Beach
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Jan 1995 01:28:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cecilia A Wandiga <cw32+@ANDREW.CMU.EDU>
Subject:      Please Read!
 
I am a Policy Analyst at the Allegheny Policy Council for Youth and
Workforce Development in Pittsburgh, PA and would very much appreciate
any help with the following:
 
 
The Policy Council is currently putting together a school resource
equity/adequacy panel to study more equitable uses and distributions of
human and fiscal resources to support public schools.
 
We are particularly interested in models or examples that are already
being studied or are in place at the county or state level.  Such models
might be the creation of taskforces; public/private initiatives; initial
studies and research surveys; action plans; and policy implementation
guidelines and evaluations.
 
 
Please respond via e-mail to:    cw32@andrew.cmu.edu
                                 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^
or call during normal business hours (EST) at:     412-394-1200.
                                                   ^^^^^^^^^^^^
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 20 Jan 1995 18:27:10 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      WAC Assistants
 
On Fri, 13 Jan 1995 Karen Vaught-Alexander   wrote:
 
 I have an advisory committee composed of faculty from across the fields, a
writing center with 16 across the disciplines Writing Assistants, a
newsletter, semester-long seminars, and workshops.
 
Could you and others who have WAC Writing Assistants please explain more
about these assistants. I am particularly interested in the following:  Who
are they?  Are they TAs from other disciplines serving WAC or from writing
with area specializations? etc.  If they are from other disciplines, what
is their time allotment and budgetary arrangement with the WAC program?
Also, how did you establish WAC assistants--through what administrative
arrangements (or persuasion?). Finally, what sorts of things do they do for
WAC?
 
Thanks for the help.
 
Sincerely,
Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Dept. of English
Independence Hall
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Jan 1995 15:07:48 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
On Mon, Jan. 16 Jim Crosswhite asked: why are you working hard on your
campus to shift from "general" to "specialized" - from "basic" to
"advanced"?
 
Robert  Connors provided part of the answer on the basis of history
and economics. I want to agree and add my concern with a few more things
(i.e. philosophy, vision, lines of research, culture, & etc.) that seem to
drive a writing  program.
 
Our program offers writing courses from basic to intermediate to advanced
to specialized, to grad. with a few capstone courses available,(in other
words, a program similar to Crosswhite's description). Among these
courses, which are required of students? Only the basic courses are
required,and thus really "count" for anyone from student, to faculty, to
administrator.  I think this currency rests on the assumption that basic
courses offer something that must come first before "real," "disciplinary,"
"specialized," "advanced" writing (or any other iteration) can occur.
But my experience as a writing teacher and the lines of research recently
under discussion on this list lead me to doubt this assumption.  Basic
writers in my class become only slightly  more sophisticated writers _in my
class_ during the 14-15 weeks  we spend together;  if I stay on one topic
for more than 2 or 3 weeks, they become a even more sophisticated. When
they move to Dr. Heppner's zoology class, he tells me they are shockingly
weak writers--and they are. In that discipline, on those topics, for those
kinds of papers, for that audience they are once again basic (or worse)
writers.  A trip back to the basic classroom will not help much.  What will
help is more time, experience and exposure to the discipline, topics, and
writing in that "location." What will also help is writing instruction
from us that elaborates, articulates and even critiques that locality's
processes, skills and practices, but not before it occurs--during and after
it occurs.
 
Another assumption that drives our present program's arrangement comes more
from within our discipline than does the above assumption.  Our courses
vertical arrangements rest on  increasingly sophisticated notions or
iterations of writing as process. If students would only carry forward the
discovery, drafting and revision they learned in the basic course into
subsequent courses, they would be able to write increasingly sophisticated
papers. Yes, this helps, but it helps most after the writer starts to get a
sense of the topics, the questions, the conventions, the paper types, the
language, the discipline, the audience, etc. Then discover, draft and
revise really works well.
 
Thus, I have come to think that one of the harmful assumptions about
writing in college (harmful especially to students) is that it is a "basic"
skill. The kind of writing that is demanded and valued on campus is not
basic.  It is the kind of writing that may be produced after some time on
location. Unless we can do something to change the assumption on campus
that writing can be and  must be taught first (by a handful of part timers
and English TAs), our programs will always be at the mercy of the
administrator's axe and the faculty's complaints.
 
Linda Shamoon                         Tel. 401-792-4203
Director                              Fax. 401-792-2580
College Writing Program               e-mail: Shamoon@uriacc.uri.edu
Dept. of English
Independence Hall
Kingston, R. I. 02881
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Jan 1995 14:16:59 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      CYBERSPACE CONFERENCE
 
A forwarded announcement, with the usual apologies to those who receive
multiple copies.
 
Bruce
 
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
 
 
**********          **********          **********          **********
 
                            Announcing a Conference
 
 
                          E-Mail and English Classes:
                     Cyberspace Writing Partners Conference
 
 
     The State University of New York at Morrisville will host a conference to
train English faculty in the instructional uses of e-mail technology for
teaching writing and to show them how to incorporate this technology into the
curriculum.
 
 
DATE: March 2-3, 1995
LOCATION: State University of New York at Morrisville
          Morrisville, New York
SPONSOR: SUNY FACT (Faculty Access to Computing Technology)
CONTACT: Dr. Fredrick Hildebrand
         Department of English
         SUNY at Morrisville
         Morrisville, NY 13408
         phone: 315-684-6081
         Internet: HILDEBFL@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu
 
 
      English Faculty across the nation are beginning to use computers, e-mail
and the Internet to teach writing.  Because this is a new approach, few faculty
have experience to share, and almost none have published their activities.
Consequently, SUNY Morrisville will bring together a variety of resource people
to train English faculty.
 
Received: by ccmail from snymorva.cs.snymor.edu
From HILDEBFL@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu
X-Envelope-From: HILDEBFL@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu
Received: from snymorva.cs.snymor.edu by snymorva.cs.snymor.edu
 (PMDF V4.3-7 #5424) id <01HM5CMEG2FK8X01UJ@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu>; Sun,
 22 Jan 1995 13:14:16 EST
Date: Sun, 22 Jan 1995 13:14:16 -0500 (EST)
From: "HILDEBFL@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu" <HILDEBFL@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu>
Subject: PERSONAL: CYBERSPACE CONFERENCE: ANNOUNCEMENT POSTINGS
To: LELANDB@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
Message-id: <01HM5CMEGC2Q8X01UJ@snymorva.cs.snymor.edu>
Organization: SUNY College of Agriculture & Technology - Morrisville, New York
X-VMS-To: @BL
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Jan 1995 15:57:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
I heard a talk by the provost (or some such) from one of the new Cal State
campuses (San Marcos, I think), and the faculty there built writing into every
course (2500 minimum in every course). That's the advantageof building a new
campus from the ground up. Of course, identifying "writing in every course" in
terms of a word minimum indicates that there is work yet to do, at least San
Marcos is starting in the right direction. It will be interesting to see if
writing can become a strong enough part of the campus culture to endure as the
campus experiences the pressures of growth and mature campus budgets. I am
constantly delighted to hear how much writing goes on at ASU West, and we are
up to 5000 students.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 22 Jan 1995 16:18:39 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
All kinds of evidence points to the fact that our language performance tends
to fall apart when we find ourselves in strange territory, where we are
unfamiliar with the concepts, lexicon, and rhetorical expectations of the
denizens of that territory. Is this, then, an argument for learning to write
in "writing silos," tall but narrow disciplinary or conceptual spaces? Maybe.
But when we move from writing silo to writing silo, we usually bring some
stuff with us--some abstract syntactical and rhetorical forms, paradigms,
whatever. In other words, it's not as if we're moving from Spanish to Japanese
when we move from writing about philosophy to writing about biology. And I
suspect that the better command we have of these abstract language paradigms
the faster we are able to acquire the specific writing conventions in any
given writing silo. Great hack writers tend to get comfortable in other
people's silos really quickly. My point is that to learn to write you have to
write, and in learning to write you are learning at least two different kinds
of things: language abstractions and silo conventions.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Jan 1995 09:02:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WAC Assistants
In-Reply-To:  <199501212241.QAA46114@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Linda -
 
I'd like to hear more on this topic too.  At UND, we have undergrad
students who might be called "WAC Writing Assistants."  They basically
serve as writing consultants in the writing center, but each student is
hired at the request of a particular department.  So if Nursing wants a
writing consultant, we look for an upper division nursing student who
then receives training in one-on-one work with writing.  The student is
expected to bring both his/her disciplinary knowledge and that writing
expertise to bear when helping other students with their writing.  Right
now, the students are paid by the WAC program (it's not a big expense
because the price of student labor isn't very high), but the idea is that
departments can pilot this in their own disciplines at our expense.  If
departments find that this works as well as they hope, we want them to
find money in their budgets to cover their own consultants (for as many
hours per semester as they need/can afford).  We're in the early stages
of this program, so we'll see how it actually plays out over time.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Jan 1995 11:22:45 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,
              DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
David,
My guess is that that San Marcos Provost is Rich Millman, a
mathematician (and co-author with me of an essay on the writing
in math texts) and real friend of writing.
Rich Bullock
Wright State
Dayton
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 23 Jan 1995 21:39:35 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  <01HM5ENGGRCG000H50@crcvms.unl.edu>
 
I agree, Linda, that if we allow ourselves to be cornered into an
assumption that we're going to fix writing problem by putting students
into decontextualized situations, we're asking for trouble.  Yes, students
will do better if they are taught good writing habits that fit the various
silos David talks about.  But there are so many buts to the answer that San
Marcos--yes, david, that's the one--is providing.  A course + word count
makes me shiver.  And how many of us really know the kinds of writing
processes and conventions that are specific to disciplines (and
disciplines within disciplines)?  Should we really be going out to
discover these processes and conventions, say a few silos at a time?  What
about programs with only one or two rhet. people (I'm assuming the silos
are not simply constructed)?  And what do we do about the sometimes quite
awful writing situations that are set up in other disciplines?  We should
teach students how to respond to these decontextualized writing
situations?  Or we should help other faculty learn how to construct useful
writing situations (hmmmmm)?  I'm just asking questions.
 
I think that in a year we can help students learn something about
writing--even if it is something as simple as helping them understand that
they are going to meet quite a variety of writing situations in their
lives (and these go beyond the situations they will meet in the other
disciplines) and that effective writers learn how to understand and
respond to the differences in the situations.  that of course is only a
starting point.  One way to make sure they DON'T learn this is by having
them work on the same kind of writing in the same kind of writing
situation over and over until they "get" it.
 
Irv
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Jan 1995 09:27:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,
              DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Irv,
You said that word counts (as in, a writing-intensive course must
require x words of writing) make you shiver.  Why?  In my experience,
it's the only common language that faculty throughout a large and
diverse university are likely to understand.  Once they accept that
they need to ask for some writing, they're more likely to start
asking what that writing should or could consist of--and at that
point they can begin to be educated.
 
I suppose we could look on word counts as being analogous to the
state in Marxist theory, as something that will wither away once
everyone is properly educated.  But I harbor doubts that more tha
n a very few faculty are interested in knowing enough about writing
and literacy and its acquisition that this will happen--they want
to teach their subjects and probably don't need to know all that
much about what for them is one tool among many.
 
Rich Bullock
Wright State U.
Dayton
rbullock@desire.wright.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Jan 1995 08:04:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Given the choice between word counts and nothing, I'll take word counts every
time. True, some faculty will make something of it and some won't, but at
least the students are writing. Some of it be pathelogical, but, heck, lots of
what we do in apprenticeship situations is pathelogical.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Jan 1995 13:53:38 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Apprenticeship situations
 
Dave Schwalm referred to students/classes/writing as an "apprenticeship
situation." I am  very interested in this comparison. I am wondering in
what ways writing intensive courses and/or writing classes resemble
apprenticeships and in what ways they do not.  Also,  I am wondering if
this is a helpful comparison in terms of envisioning improved pedagogy or
programs.  For example, I find it helpful to think of many  students as
beginning or novice writers who are learning and gettomg a chance to
practice the art and craft of writing. Using apprenticeship as a
comparison, writing apprentices would surely benefit from long periods of
practice to achieve mastery, longer than a semester or two in a writing
course, and from close contact and support from  writers at different
stages in their writing development--and from sustained observations of
practicing, professional writers in action.   On the other hand, the
comparison also brings along a cultural sense of stratification,
gatekeeping, regimentation--and even pathology to quote Dave--that seem
anathema to our current ways of thinking.  Given this association, could
this be a fruitful line of thought at all?
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 24 Jan 1995 23:07:54 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  <01HM82FG60XO0000MS@crcvms.unl.edu>
 
Rich & David:
They still make me shiver.
I would prefer a WAC program that would inform teachers in other
disciplines of, for example, the exploratory functions of writing (and I
think they are open to this).
 
Sometimes it's better to do no writing if it's bad writing (short answer
essays).
 
Irv
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 08:50:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
In-Reply-To:  <199501242213.RAA01164@falcon.bgsu.edu>
 
Apprenticeship writing as a metaphor and apprenticeship writing as a
reality, however defined, can be the distinction which most problematizes
the teaching of writing as currently conducted at most post-secondary
educational institutions. Metaphors inevitably break down, and the notion
that the "typical" practice of writing instruction is an actual
apprenticeship in anything other than a generalized (over-generalized)
academic writing, IMHO, doesn't bear much scrutiny. Students, frankly,
often don't see the connections, if they truly exist, between the writing
they do in composition (or other) classes and the writing they will or
won't do after graduation. Moreover, few students who write for more than
one class are likely to believe that either view of writing is *the* way,
or even the way for them personally.
 
In short, I agree with Linda that *as apprenticeship* students don't get
the in-depth contextualization of their practice and their writing
"problems" necessary for them to conceive of that writing as an
apprenticeship or for it to _be_ an effective apprenticeship for some
mature practice of writing. Solutions? Considering institutional
constraints, of course, no simple and effective ones come to mind, but
greater practice within more explicitly contextualized practices of
writing seems prerequisite to more learning-effective writing and to
learning *through* writing more likely to be employed in appropriate
circumstances beyond the writing class. Certainly, too, students need to
perceive their academic writing as meaningfully contextualized, and
ideally as both contextualized and relatively transferable, in order for
them to apply their utmost intellectual and affective capacities to that
writing. All of these concepts are immensely complicated, so apologies in
advance for seeming reductivism.
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
 
On Tue, 24 Jan 1995, Linda K. Shamoon wrote:
 
> Dave Schwalm referred to students/classes/writing as an "apprenticeship
> situation." I am  very interested in this comparison. I am wondering in
> what ways writing intensive courses and/or writing classes resemble
> apprenticeships and in what ways they do not.  Also,  I am wondering if
> this is a helpful comparison in terms of envisioning improved pedagogy or
> programs.  For example, I find it helpful to think of many  students as
> beginning or novice writers who are learning and gettomg a chance to
> practice the art and craft of writing. Using apprenticeship as a
> comparison, writing apprentices would surely benefit from long periods of
> practice to achieve mastery, longer than a semester or two in a writing
> course, and from close contact and support from  writers at different
> stages in their writing development--and from sustained observations of
> practicing, professional writers in action.   On the other hand, the
> comparison also brings along a cultural sense of stratification,
> gatekeeping, regimentation--and even pathology to quote Dave--that seem
> anathema to our current ways of thinking.  Given this association, could
> this be a fruitful line of thought at all?
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 11:19:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  <199501250535.XAA65438@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Irv -
 
But one of the advantages of _some_ writing is that those teachers think
of themselves as teaching with writing, as valuing writing.  If the
teacher already has her or his faculty identity invested in writing, it's
a whole lot easier to help move them on to ways of teaching with writing
that may be better for both the teacher and the student.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 12:11:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
 
I'm with John, on the whole. If students were truly in apprenticeship
situations, they would probably have the deep (tall and narrow using the silo
methphor) contextualization that makes writing integral to the social and
cognitive dimensions or various disciplines. Most of us are in and/or of
several of these rich contexts. At the same time, I have this voice that keeps
telling me a couple of things that I'm not sure how to deal with. 1) One of
the major tasks of a wrier is to create the context in which his/her writing
is functional; and we have to create context for both reader and writer,
particularly if we try to shout to the next silo once in awhile. 2) There is
abstract formal stuff we can learn (maybe acquire is a better term) about
writing that is not necessarily dependent on as specific a context as we seem
to be talking about here. Some of the early sentence combining research has
some bearing on what I talking about. Thus a student doing dummy runs in a
first year comp class may nevertheless be learning stuff that will--almost
unconsciously--be of service in more clearly defined arenas.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 14:32:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      International Conferences etc on writing and reading
In-Reply-To:  <9501241435.AA13661@acs7.acs.ucalgary.ca>; from "RICH BULLOCK,
              ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,              DAYTON 45435" at Jan 24,
              95 9:27 am
 
I have a so-to-graduate student who stumped me with what should have been
an easy question.  She is returning to Europe after graduation and wants
to know about organizations, conferences etc. about writing and reading
at a post-secondary level in Europe.  A sort of European CCCC's, I
guess.  I confess I'm not even sure whether our North American obsession
with this subject is shared on the continent.  Anybody have any suggestions?
 
Russ, what was that conference that you and Marcy attended recently?
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 13:57:45 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
 
In response to John M. Clark's comments:
 
> Students, frankly,
>often don't see the connections, if they truly exist, between the writing
>they do in composition (or other) classes and the writing they will or
>won't do after graduation.
 
 For me and many of the friends with whom I attended college, this was one
of the virtues of the university. We knew that the weekly papers we wrote
for our Hegel proseminar were a rare kind of writing, unlikely to be found
elsewhere. We knew this about most of the papers we wrote. This made our
time in college all the more valuable to us.
 
I have a hunch that in the end learning to reason in writing the way we did
was "transferable," but not in the sense that you could point to very
specific conventions that applied across contexts. Instead, the writing we
did (and the context in which we wrote) developed habits of mind and
communicative skills that are probably very hard to isolate and study.
 
One of the interesting things about "apprenticeship" is how much is *not*
taught directly; this is one advantage of apprenticeship--developing
certain habits and abilities by way of trying to accomplish purposes with
experienced practitioners. The point of an apprenticeship is not simply to
learn the rules by which the experienced operate; it is to become able to
accomplish what the experienced can accomplish--and maybe even come to
grasp something about the worthiness (or unwothiness) of those purposes.
 
                               Jim Crosswhite
                               U of Oregon
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 14:38:06 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Edna M. Hartmann" <ehartma@CELLO.GINA.CALSTATE.EDU>
Subject:      S O S --Golden West College Writing Center in Peril
 
From:: Marie McGrath, English Instructor and Writing Center Coordinator
        (one hour re-assigned time)
Date: January 25, 1995
To: All Friends of Writing Centers
 
The Writing Center at Golden West College, a community college in
Huntington Beach, California, is under threat of closure because of
financial constraints.  Administration's argument is that at a time when
classes are being cut, it is more fiscally responsible to put
instructors in the classroom with thirty students than to have them
tutoring one-on-one in the Writing Center.  The English and ESL
departments, on the other hand, believe that the Writing Center is an
essential component of our writing program serves the entire campus.
 
(Up until a recent cut, we had the approximate equivalent of two
full-time instructors--as well as one full-time and one half-time classified
employee--staffing our center.  We now have twenty faculty hours--down from
thirty--and may be in danger of losing these twenty also.)
 
We are currently preparing a presentation to try to persuade the
college's Instructional Planning Team that  faculty hours in the Writing
Center should not be cut, but should instead be restored to thirty-five.
In order to gain the support of IPT we need to martial all possible
arguments in favor of retaining the Writing Center, especially arguments
pertaining to retention and support for at risk students.  We have done a
certain amount of library research, but we haven't found any articles
that support their claims with quantitative analyses.
 
We ask that you assist us by letting us know which articles/studies would
be most useful.
 
Please send your advice and/or recommendations to Marie McGrath c/o:
ehartma@cello.gina.calstate.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 20:47:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
In-Reply-To:  <199501260058.TAA00296@falcon.bgsu.edu>
 
And I agree with David. The truly difficult decisions in terms of David's
siloish contextualization don't necessarily have to do with our supplying
students with the context--I really hope that we'll be sensible enough to
help/encourage them to work toward that particular bit of procedural
learning *for* themselves, if not by themselves. What is most difficult,
in my view, is determining that which will be, to use the common term,
transferable across situations. Ideally, educators would, together with
their students, attempt to create the most efficacious blendings of
contextualization and broader-spectrum learning. My view, theory,
what-have-you is that students' *perceptions* of the efficacy of their
learning experiences are just as crucial to learning as any other
"reality" regarding those experiences, their content, etc.
 
Incidentally, I also happen to agree that first-year writing usually
accomplishes more than it is credited for having accomplished, despite
the many drawbacks and constraints "it" is subject to. Interestingly,
though, a fair amount of evidence suggests that our "service" function to
colleagues across the campus often is not highly appreciated--seems these
folks many times are more interested in their students ("our" students in
another persona) acting/writing like apprentices in their own
disciplines, and are lax or even disparaging when it comes to the
disciplinary writing emphases supported by English studies. Let me see
now...if the broad academy doesn't consider the training we give writing
students very transferable, and if business/industry decries the kinds of
writers we "turn out" (as they so often do), what practice *are* we
asking our writing students to serve their apprenticeships in our classes
in service of? I believe a situation like the one we face calls for equal
and considerable attention to *both* student-driven deep
contextualization and our best estimates of broad-based discursive learning.
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
 
On Wed, 25 Jan 1995, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> I'm with John, on the whole. If students were truly in apprenticeship
> situations, they would probably have the deep (tall and narrow using the silo
> methphor) contextualization that makes writing integral to the social and
> cognitive dimensions or various disciplines. Most of us are in and/or of
> several of these rich contexts. At the same time, I have this voice that keeps
> telling me a couple of things that I'm not sure how to deal with. 1) One of
> the major tasks of a wrier is to create the context in which his/her writing
> is functional; and we have to create context for both reader and writer,
> particularly if we try to shout to the next silo once in awhile. 2) There is
> abstract formal stuff we can learn (maybe acquire is a better term) about
> writing that is not necessarily dependent on as specific a context as we seem
> to be talking about here. Some of the early sentence combining research has
> some bearing on what I talking about. Thus a student doing dummy runs in a
> first year comp class may nevertheless be learning stuff that will--almost
> unconsciously--be of service in more clearly defined arenas.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
> ___Arizona State University West
> ___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
> ___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 20:38:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
 
Let's imagine a typical first year course--not an ideal one, by any means, but
a course that is probably being taught to lots of students as we speak. It's
15-16 weeks long. In such a course, students might write 6 or 7 papers out of
class and maybe 1 or 2 in class. And, let's say that the out-of-class papers
are your classic description, comparison/contrast, classification, analysis,
process papers, maybe finishing up with an argument of some sort. The topics
vary from paper to paper, maybe one or two based on personal experience, maybe
a couple based on reading or data provided. But, just so this isn't a total
dinosaur, let's say that each goes thru multiple drafts with feedback from
peers and/or the instructor at various points in the revision process. Again,
this is not the ideal first year course, but I imagine there are courses like
this being taught to more students than we care to think. Now, what do
students learn in courses like this that might be transferrable to their
writing tasks in history or psychology or to their thank-you note to Aunt Maud
for the nice tie? And "nothing" is not an acceptable answer.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jan 1995 23:04:49 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@VAX.EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
 
Why must we make the assumption that the "modes" are somehow not an effective
way of teaching?  Writing prompts that instructors give often lend themselves
to one particular dominant mode as the most effective way for students to
respond to the prompt in question.  For example, I often ask students to
compare their impressions of our university with those that they had two to
three years ago.  That, to me, lends itself to comparison/contrast.
        I would think that a lot of the papers that students write for
history lend themselves to cause/effect.  Students are often asked to
provide extended definitions of specific concepts within psychology and
education courses.
        I believe that the key is that students be given specific topics
to write about and that faculty teach the modes as they lend themselves
to those topics.  I am not talking about simply telling students to write
a classification paper with no specific guidelines given other than to "fill
the container with anything that comes to mind."
        I have had a great deal of success working the modes into writing
instruction.  Students need to learn patterns of organization, and as such
students have had a great deal of success within the curriculum at large
with this type of program.
 
Bob Holderer
Assistant Professor of Writing
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 00:17:05 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: WAC Assistants
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri,
              20 Jan 1995 18:27:10 EDT from <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
 
In reply to your post concerning the duties and structuring of WAC assistants,
at Temple University, the Writing Center provides almost all funding for them--
currently. Similar to your center, ours draws GA's from across the disciplines.
 Currently, we fund PH. D. studentsfromDance and Sociology and a Master's stude
nt from Ed Psych fully. In addition, we've split a GA with History. As of now,
there are only WAC requirements--no budget, so the Center, for all intents and
purposes, does all the WAC work and funding.
 
What do the GA's do? (1) They work with undergrads coming to the Center, not on
ly from W-courses in the GA's fields but from all over the university. (2) They
 have developed rubrics for workshops on about ten topics at this point for use
 in W-course classes and for use in the Center. Classroom workshops are adapted
to the specific needs of the course and instructor (we make instructors who
 
want a workshop work hard to specify exactly what they want). They mentor other
 staff in the Center, organize our staff development, "shepherd" our Internet G
opher, ~~~ do initial assessment of the needs of students referred to us from b
asic writing courses, and (the Sociology student) do outcomes assessment of the
 program's services. The History PH.D. has taken her expertise from the Center
back to the Department, where she is--in effect--teaching faculty how to use To
ulmin and forms of Problem-posing to teach students argumentation and inquiry i
n the field of History.
 
After 3 semesters of integrating undergraduate assistants into the Center, we'v
e begun a pilot program of using them as WAC assistants in "Learning Communitie
s"--set of 2-3 courses in which 1st yr. undergrads enroll as a group. Most of
these communities combine a Comp course w/ another from a different field. some
, including the two we're piloting, are comprised of lower-division W-courses.
Because Learning Communities do have money, we've persuaded them to fund the pi
lot, including its assessment. We hope to expand this by working with another p
rogram, the Ronald McNair Faculty in Training Program--for minority students in
terested in becoming college teachers. This program will also fund the students
 
We're finding this mix of graduate and undergraduate students from across the d
isciplines to be working very well (so far). The mix complicates the usual hier
archies in productive ways, so that undergrads across campus see other undergra
ds in positions of authority, while our graudate mentors cannot so easily disso
ciate themselves from the struggles of the undergrads. And, absent a real WAC p
rogram (read budget), we can augment our services greatly by piggybacking on ot
her program budgets.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 09:15:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
 
I think David is certainly right when he says:
 
>I imagine there are courses like
>this being taught to more students than we care to think.
 
I could point to sections of FY Comp on our own campus that are taught that
way, though they'd be in the minority, I hope.
 
>Now, what do
>students learn in courses like this that might be transferrable to their
>writing tasks in history or psychology or to their thank-you note to Aunt Maud
>for the nice tie? And "nothing" is not an acceptable answer.
 
I'm not going to answer "nothing," but I do want to observe that they often
learn useful lessons that prove harmful in courses like psychology.  I can
point to an introductory psych course here where when students were asked
to write a social science style research report, those students who fell
back on their FY Comp essay genres actually earned WORSE grades than they
would have if they'd even approximated the "silo" genre they were being
asked to construct.  These students, unfamiliar with and insecure about the
new genre, fell back on modes they were familiar with, but that led them to
write papers that fell outside their teachers' expectations.  In terms I've
used elsewhere, they failed to cross their teachers' threshold of
expertise.  Since the teachers couldn't *recognize* what they saw as a
legitimate response to the assignment, those papers received very low
scores, even though, in many cases, those Comp-style essays contained more
info than some of the papers that actually fit the mold.
 
I think most of us TEACH transferability, don't we?  We focus on audience
and purpose, and we use different academic and non-academic genres in our
classes.  And we help students see that structure, far from being static
and standard, is dynamic and responsive to considerations of audience,
purpose, discourse community, etc.
 
I know this is not directly responsive to David's challenge, but he's not
MY Vice Provost, so I don't have to follow his directions.  ;-)
 
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 10:12:22 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Dawn Rodrigues <drodrigu@KSCMAIL.KENNESAW.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
 
Bill--
Your explanation of a key problem with teaching the modes is compelling.
Can you explain what the "silo" genre is?
Dawn
 
>would have if they'd even approximated the "silo" genre they were being
>asked to construct.
 
**************************************************************************
Dawn Rodrigues
Department of English
Kennesaw State College
P.O Box 444
Marietta, GA 30061
(404)-423-6233 or 6297
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 08:38:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: WAC Assistants
 
WE use undergraduate assistants in our writing center at ASU West, and they
are paid from a "student group line" pot of money provided in the Writing
Center's annual budget by Academic Affairs (the Writing Center does not belong
to any college; it is located in an "interdisciplinary program incubator unit"
called the division of collaborative programs that is directly administered by
academic affairs. This space is currently shared by the Writing Center, the
statistics lab, the Womens's Studies program, and the Gerontology program).
Some undergr aduate peer tutors qualify for work study funds.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 10:33:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ben Reynolds <Ben.Reynolds@JHU.EDU>
Subject:      Summer Jobs with CTY--2nd Posting
X-To:         TAG-L@NDSUVM1.BITNET, giftednet-l@eagle.birds.wm.edu,
              K12ADMIN@suvm.acs.syr.EDU, acw-l@unicorn.acs.ttu.edu,
              AP-L@GITVM1.GATECH.EDU, K-16LINK@UGA.CC.UGA.EDU, ncte-talk@itc.org
 
Please forward to appropriate lists and people.
Apologies for cross-postings (mostly to writing & gifted groups)
 
**THE CENTER FOR TALENTED YOUTH**
**THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY**
 
invites applications from professionals and undergraduates for about 700
 
ADMINISTRATIVE, INSTRUCTIONAL, and RESIDENTIAL POSITIONS
 
available at 11 sites in programs for academically talented
students.  CTY offers programs to students in 7th grade and above and in the
Young Students Program (grades 3 thru 6).  Salaries are competitive.
 
     Professional positions:
 
Site Administrators (including Counseling)
 
Instructors in Mathematics, Sciences, Computer Sciences, Humanities
 
     Undergraduate positions:
     (listed in top 100 internships by Peterson's)
 
Teaching Assistant
Laboratory Assistant
Office Manager
Residential Advisor
General Assistant
Medical Liaison
Program Assistant (commuter sites only, Balto-Wash metro area)
 
For more information, gopher or telnet to
jhuniverse.hcf.jhu.edu (128.220.2.80)
[or, from U of MN gopher, go to USA, MD, Johns Hopkins University].
URL gopher://jhuniverse.hcf.jhu.edu
Modem to JHUniverse by dialing 410-516-6666 (8-1-N, VT 100 emulation).
 
From the JHUniverse root menu, choose "Search JHUniverse Menu Titles."
Type "Youth" then hit enter to reach CTY's main directory.
Choose "Summer (1995) Job Opportunities with CTY."
 
Phone queries: (410) 516-0187 or 0191.
e-mail:  Theobald@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu
Ben Reynolds     Ben.Reynolds@JHU.EDU
                 EWT2@JHUnix.hcf.jhu.edu   Voice   (410) 516-0161
Coordinator, Academic Programs             FAX     (410) 516-0804/0200
Center for Talented Youth               The Johns Hopkins University
3400 N. Charles St.                     Baltimore, MD 21218  USA
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Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 09:51:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
In-Reply-To:  <01HM9I8A3YNI00050W@crcvms.unl.edu>
 
Joan:
thanks for that thought below.  I suspect (& hope)  you're right.  I don't
have the WAC experience that would support it.  I suppose the growth would
depend on being able to do the workshops that would move them as the
writing as knowing direction (and in presenting the workshops as someone
other than the messiah.)
Irv
 
On Wed, 25 Jan 1995, Joan I Hawthorne wrote:
 
> Irv -
>
> But one of the advantages of _some_ writing is that those teachers think
> of themselves as teaching with writing, as valuing writing.  If the
> teacher already has her or his faculty identity invested in writing, it's
> a whole lot easier to help move them on to ways of teaching with writing
> that may be better for both the teacher and the student.
>
> Joan Hawthorne
 
 
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 12:41:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
Dawn,
I was using David's term, from a message a few days back.  Here's what he
said, for those of you who don't, as I do, enshrine everything Schwalm says
;-)
 
>All kinds of evidence points to the fact that our language performance tends
>to fall apart when we find ourselves in strange territory, where we are
>unfamiliar with the concepts, lexicon, and rhetorical expectations of the
>denizens of that territory. Is this, then, an argument for learning to write
>in "writing silos," tall but narrow disciplinary or conceptual spaces? Maybe.
>But when we move from writing silo to writing silo, we usually bring some
>stuff with us--some abstract syntactical and rhetorical forms, paradigms,
>whatever. In other words, it's not as if we're moving from Spanish to Japanese
>when we move from writing about philosophy to writing about biology. And I
>suspect that the better command we have of these abstract language paradigms
>the faster we are able to acquire the specific writing conventions in any
>given writing silo. Great hack writers tend to get comfortable in other
>people's silos really quickly. My point is that to learn to write you have to
>write, and in learning to write you are learning at least two different kinds
>of things: language abstractions and silo conventions.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
>___Arizona State University West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
 
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 11:37:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Enshrined usually follows entombed. Do you know something I don't? 8-}
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 15:50:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
That's inconceivable to me, Dave.  How could I?
 
>Enshrined usually follows entombed. Do you know something I don't? 8-}
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
>___Arizona State University West
>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
 
Of course, every entombment means one more academic job opening up, so
watch your back!
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 15:20:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
 
Bill, that reminds me of something that happened when I was at Berkeley years
ago. One of our graduate students (actually, Larry Green) came into the office
and said, "hey, my mom sent me notice of a job opening at Yale." He then
reached into an envelope and produced a newspaper clipping with the headline
"Yale English Professor Killed in Sailing Accident."
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 19:43:31 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Dawn Rodrigues <drodrigu@KSCMAIL.KENNESAW.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Scholarly Audiences and Beyond
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
 
Thanks for clarifying, Bill.  I had actually read and liked David's
comments, but somehow the speed at which I read the message didn't put
the silo term into my brain.  Glad I asked, though.  I wouldn't want to go
around thinking there was a silo genre for some disciplines, sort of like
the 5 par. theme genre for some comp classes. Sigh.
Dawn
 
 
On Thu, 26 Jan 1995 12:41:10 -0500,
Bill Condon  <bcondon@UMICH.EDU> wrote:
 
>Dawn,
>I was using David's term, from a message a few days back.  Here's what he
>said, for those of you who don't, as I do, enshrine everything Schwalm says
>;-)
>
>>All kinds of evidence points to the fact that our language performance tends
>>to fall apart when we find ourselves in strange territory, where we are
>>unfamiliar with the concepts, lexicon, and rhetorical expectations of the
>>denizens of that territory. Is this, then, an argument for learning to write
>>in "writing silos," tall but narrow disciplinary or conceptual spaces? Maybe.
>>But when we move from writing silo to writing silo, we usually bring some
>>stuff with us--some abstract syntactical and rhetorical forms, paradigms,
>>whatever. In other words, it's not as if we're moving from Spanish to Japanese
>>when we move from writing about philosophy to writing about biology. And I
>>suspect that the better command we have of these abstract language paradigms
>>the faster we are able to acquire the specific writing conventions in any
>>given writing silo. Great hack writers tend to get comfortable in other
>>people's silos really quickly. My point is that to learn to write you have to
>>write, and in learning to write you are learning at least two different kinds
>>of things: language abstractions and silo conventions.
>>
>>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
>>___Arizona State University West
>>___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
>>___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
>
>
>
>
>Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
>English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
>1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
>University of Michigan 48109
 
**************************************************************************
Dawn Rodrigues
Department of English
Kennesaw State College
P.O Box 444
Marietta, GA 30061
(404)-423-6233 or 6297
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 19:11:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
In-Reply-To:  <01HMANGYXUBE00044T@crcvms.unl.edu>
 
if students were in apprentice situaions, their texts would count for
something more than a grade.  They would go out there and do some
work--they way greg colomb & joe williams makes it work.
Irv
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 19:13:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
In-Reply-To:  <01HMAPRR27VA00062P@crcvms.unl.edu>
 
Basic problem w/ the "modes" [the cause/effect, defintion, etc.--not EDNA,
as I think Lundsford or someone called Bain's modes] is that they are
strategies, not organizational patterns for completed texts.  of course
sometimes a professional will have a whole text be cause & effect, but
that's rare.  Actually, Bain described these strategies as ways of
developing paragraphs and later Scott & Denny sp? picked this up and did a
successful book based on them.
 
I don't know:  why not use them?  Maybe because they're a
decontextualized.  Same w/ nouns, etc., cut out of real sentences.
Couldn't you teach the same thing as strategies writers might use when
they are responding to a rhetorical situation that calls for a complete text?
Irv
 
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 20:33:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
X-cc:         Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199501260325.WAA24462@falcon.bgsu.edu>
 
To continue Jim Crosswhite's continuation of my.... Well, you get the
idea. To save space, I cut Jim's comment about more learning being
transferable than _we_ were aware of at the time, but I'd like to respond
to it and to the comment included below:
 
        I absolutely agree with everything you say, Jim--it would be
illogical to disagree. Yet I still wonder if you've said it all (of
course, who ever has). To add just one caveat to your statement about
transferability not always being apparent at the time and to (I'm taking
liberties with paraphrase) abstract thinking being helpful in unforeseen
ways, the unforeseen benefits you speak of almost certainly do not accrue
to all learners in the same proportion or at the same rate. The true
caveat, or at least the weakest link I see in the argument that your
favorite acontextualized thinking/writing problem (philosophical problem,
or whatever one chooses to call it) proves worthwhile after all is that
in grasping this particular hypothesis too firmly we may forget the
hidden assumption that our students' intellectual processes, at least
their ways of thinking, may not be identical to ours.
 
        I couldn't agree more with your statement that thinking or
writing about Hegelian philosophy, the truths of Buddha, or whatever may
prove to be the most stimulating and memorable thinking experience of
your life. Something like that kind of intellectual experience tends to
have been more memorable for me, too, and to have turned up in my
thinking long past the time when more narrowly contextualized tasks have
long since departed my synapses. However, my students, though they may
easily be as intelligent as you or as I, are not necessarily you or I in
terms of their cognitive dispositions. Educators should not, in sum (and
I'm not suggesting that you would), assume that what was good for them
will be the best for their students. All too few of their students will
turn out to possess the combination of inquiring mind and
self-destructiveness which typifies professional academicians.
 
        As to Jim's remarks (included) about apprenticeship being more
about learning what it is like to *be* a practitioner in a field than to
learn simply what practitioners do, he's exactly right. I have written
almost precisely the same words, myself, in several different texts.
Surprisingly, too, once having written these words, I still believe in
them. Hurrah for you, Jim! Very aptly put, and exactly the way I would
describe the appropriate pedagogical approach to apprenticeship.
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
 
On Wed, 25 Jan 1995 jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU wrote:
 
> In response to John M. Clark's comments:
> One of the interesting things about "apprenticeship" is how much is *not*
> taught directly; this is one advantage of apprenticeship--developing
> certain habits and abilities by way of trying to accomplish purposes with
> experienced practitioners. The point of an apprenticeship is not simply to
> learn the rules by which the experienced operate; it is to become able to
> accomplish what the experienced can accomplish--and maybe even come to
> grasp something about the worthiness (or unwothiness) of those purposes.
>
>                                Jim Crosswhite
>                                U of Oregon
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 20:48:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@BGNET.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Apprenticeship situations
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
X-cc:         Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199501260809.DAA23717@falcon.bgsu.edu>
 
I'll take a shot, David, at answering what transferable knowledge about
writing to Aunt Maude or to the history class, etc. your hypothetical
student may acquire, and I don't mean at all to be facetious. Before I
give my answer, however, I'll state that in my opinion, asking how much a
student learns in *any* dimension or regarding any particular contents or
procedures is dependent upon a bewildering array of variables. To me, the
student in your described composition class could indeed learn nothing
transferable, though I consider that outcome highly unlikely.
_Everything_ that student learns about writing in that situation could
also prove transferable, though I also consider *that* outcome highly
unlikely. Let me put it this way and sign off for now: Both the
instructor and the student (as well as other stakeholders) add
knowledge and other cognitive resources to the learning situation. My
view is that the more articulation and free exchange of
information/thinking that takes place in the cognitive space of that
classroom, the more likely that any of the thinkers who walk out of that
classroom will be able to "appropriately" use anything learned there in
other circumstances. Articulation, contextualization, metacognition,
metadiscourse--thinking and communicating about the processes of learning
going on are what can conceivably make a "Remembering Uncle Will" essay
transferable to a Biology 101 mid-term essay question.  I can't think of
much else that would.
 
John M. Clark                    "A way of seeing is...a way of not seeing."
Bowling Green State U, Ohio                     [Kenneth Burke]
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 21:39:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         stewart margaret <zzstew@ACC.WUACC.EDU>
Subject:      help! good assessment?
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
 
A university task force reviewing Freshman Composition is entertaining
the idea of having outside readers (two from the English Dept., one from
outside the department, none of them instructors in Freshman Composition)
read freshman portfolios to determine pass or fail for the
course--allowing the instructors then to assign grades for passing
students only.  I would like to know if such a procedure would be
considered acceptable assessment practice.  What do you think?
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 23:10:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@VAX.EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
 
If you use faculty that are not currently teaching freshman composition,
be very sure that they agree with the philosophy of writing.  From experience,
I have seen a frightenly significant number of faculty outside of the English
Department that define good writing as correct grammar and little else.  If
the departmental faculty members do not teach writing, be very careful that
they also buy into your philosophy.  When I was in graduate school, my advisor
(who was also Director of Composition) suffered gurrilla warfare, at least on
one occasion, where departmental faculty launched an attack on the freshman
program without warning.
 
While the idea seems good, this type of assessment may bring out subconscious
hostility toward your program.  One disgruntled faculty has the potential of
ravaging your program, especially if the member becomes preoccupied with
certain types of errors.  In a community college, our Department invited the
Dean to come in and help the faculty score placement tests.  We thought that
her experience with holistically scoring essays would enlighten her to our goalswithin the department.  Instead, we saw her go into spasms over some of her pet
peeves (i.e., "alot," split infinitives, the use of too many "be" verbs).  When
she realized that we didn't consider these problems to be as serious as she
thought they were, she started pushing for the department to include a
"comprehensive review of grammar" within the course together with an exit
grammar test that all students had to pass.
 
Bob Holderer
Edinboro University of Pennsylvania
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jan 1995 22:53:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
 
Just out of curiosity, what would happen if a faculty member refused to accept
the decision of the readers (whether they be inside or outside the
department)? This issue tends to come up when assessment & barrier testing get
tangled up with one another. Our faculty view grades as their prerogative, and
only a dean has the authority to change a grade--and then only after a formal
hearing. How do faculty view being told that their grading options are
limitedby the decisions of a group of readers who have not worked with
students all semester? In any case, a mixed group of readers can be trained
fairly quickly to respond to writing according to what is valued in the
writing program, and the training process often leads to interesting
discussions of those values. The trick is to make sure that students don't get
victimized when doctors disagree.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Jan 1995 08:22:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         John Peterson <joepeter@UNIXPOP.UCS.INDIANA.EDU>
Subject:      ECWCA Registration info.
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.bitnet@cunyvm.cuny.edu
 
Registration forms for the conference announced below have been sent to
those people on the ECWCA mailing list.  Anyone else interested in
receiving registration forms or more information on the conference should
e-mail John Peterson (joepeter@indiana.edu) or call (812) 855-4928.  Please
include a snail-mail address.
 
                      The Seventeenth Annual
 
        EAST CENTRAL WRITING CENTER ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE
 
              "Can the Center Hold: Evolving Missions
          and the Challenge of Writing in the Disciplines"
 
             Indiana University / Bloomington, Indiana
                        March 10-11, 1995
 
Featured speakers will be JOAN MULLIN, director of the Writing Center and
the Writing Across the Curriculum Program at the University of Toledo and
DAVID R. RUSSELL, associate professor of English at Iowa State University
and co-coordinator of the Communications Across the Curriculum Program and
Writing Center in the College of Agriculture.
 
Tutors, writing center administrators, and teachers of writing from across
the disciplines will meet to discuss the new missions of writing centers
and to talk about such topics as reconciling theory and practice, the
challenges of working within disciplines not our own, assisting others as
they design writing centers, and discovering applications for new
technologies.
 
Registration is $60 for faculty and full-time staff, $30 for others.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Jan 1995 09:12:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <bcondon@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
 
Given the fact that portfolio assessment is, or ought to be context-rich,
it seems undesirable to have people who know nothing about the
instructional context scoring the portfolios.
 
Given the fact that portfolio assessment is a form or performance
assessment, it seems odd to have people who are unacquainted with the
conditions under which the performances were given judge the performances.
 
Given the fact that an exit test is relatively uninformative unless it is
compared with an entry test, it seems odd to have people who'd have no way
of knowing where the students began judge how far they've come.
 
As you can tell, I'd be really uneasy about the arrangement you mention,
Margaret.  And since we've just read our 5000 entry portfolio for the year,
I also wonder how many exit portfolios you'll have, and how many of these
sets of three readers you'll need--and how you'll ever get enough readers
from outside the English Dept.
 
I think you can view this in two ways:
 
1.  Resist it as outside interference, but agree to set up such an
assessment within the writing program itself.  It'd be relatively easy--and
extremely profitable for your program--to have teachers read and score each
other's students' portfolios.  You can build a case that the school will
get a lot more bang for its buck--in the form of curriculum reform, faculty
development, improved instruction--from this arrangement than it will by
violating academic freedom and setting up some sort of kangaroo-court
assessment that, as others have pointed out, has a number of built-in
dangers and disadvantages.
 
2.  Give in to the demand, but insist on doing it RIGHT--insist that
readers have to be properly trained, that they have to spend the kind of
time on this task that it demands, etc.  You can get a lot of mileage out
of what the external readers learn in the process of getting ready to read.
I'd go for a week-long workshop involving the external readers and
teachers of the course, all paid, of course, in which the group as a whole
comes up with criteria for the reading by examining writing students have
done at entry and at exit, thinking about the course's curriculum.  This
kind of communication can be extremely valuable, both for your program and
for the school as a whole.
 
I'd do 1 and then, if that fails, 2.  In other words, go for the solution
that satisfies the suspicions from outside AND does the program more
internal good, and then make them feel that if they won't give you what you
want, they at least owe you SOMEthing.  Then you can exploit 2 in order to
create more visibility and more credibility for your program.
 
Good luck.
Bill
 
 
 
Bill Condon, Director                        Phone:  313-764-9961
English Composition Board                    e-mail:  bcondon@umich.edu
1025 Angell Hall                             FAX:  313-763-0937
University of Michigan 48109
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Jan 1995 10:01:28 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "JENSETH, RICHARD" <RJEN@MUSIC.STLAWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: S O S --Golden West College Writing Center in Peril
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
In-Reply-To:  In reply to your message of WED 25 JAN 1995 01:38:06 EST
 
Why not go to a combination of faculty hours and peer tutoring?  You
could get many more hours--and tutors--and it would involve more
students from (ideally) more depts, and thus broaden your base of
support.  The second thing that has helped us is to establish very
specific working agreements with individual programs or departments.
There's no way our WC could have survived recent cuts without this
campus wide involvement.  These "agreements" vary--the simplest is
dedidcated center hours for specific courses, or having depts forward
majors to become "disciplinary" tutors.  The more complex is that our WC
houses writing-intensive tutors--tutors trained in the WC who are
attached to specific WI courses, and who work closely with the faculty.
It's effective, yes, but it also helps to expand the political base
of the WC as a university resource.
 
Richard Jenseth
Director of Writing Programs
St. Lawrence University
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Jan 1995 08:33:07 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
In-Reply-To:  <9501271444.AA53955@acs7.acs.ucalgary.ca>; from "Bill Condon" at
              Jan 27, 95 9:12 am
 
What Biology teacher would look lindly on a bunch of English teachers
passing or failing her students?
 
The problem seems to be the age-old one that everyone assumes that
"writing" is a universal skill that everyone can evaluate, simply because
everyone does it.  There is a small nugget of merit in the argument, but
it forces a total content/form and product/process distinction that we've
been trying to resist over the years.
 
BUT such attempts are often motivated by a very real problem.  When you
work closely with people for a term, watch them progress, feel all the
bumps and bruises they go through as they try to master something as
personal as writing, then it's very hard to judge them objectively.  This
begs the question of whether one should *want* to judge something as
personal as writing objectively, of course, but the university
powers-that-be do have some justification to suspect that students are
being passed on ground other than the actual skill they possess.
 
I think Bill's solution is the best compromise: have some assessors who
can get a bit of distance on the students they are intending to assess,
but make sure that they know what they're doing.  (Easy to say, of course...)
 
* * * * * *
 Doug Brent
 Director, Undergraduate Programme in Communications Studies
 
 Internet: dabrent@acs.ucalgary.ca
 Smail:    Faculty of General Studies
           2500 University Drive
           University of Calgary
           Calgary, Alberta, Canada
           T2N 1N4
 Voice:    (403) 220-5458
 Fax:      (403) 282-6716
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Jan 1995 12:00:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK,ENGLISH DEPT,WRIGHT ST.U,
              DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@NOVA.WRIGHT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@PSUVM.PSU.EDU
 
The question:  would it be good practice to have 3 outside readers,
none of whom is teaching Freshman Comp, read portfolios from the
course to determine pass or fail grades?
 
My answer:  Only if instructors in all courses would
similarly allow other faculty, who know little or nothing about
either their field or their courses, perform a similar service
for their students.  Sauce for the goose.  In other words, NO!!!
 
A better (and cheaper) alternative:  have the instructors of the
FYC course trade portfolios and read for pass or fail (above C
or below).  If the instructor of the students agrees, the instruc-
tor assigns the appropriate grade (A-C or D-F).  If the instructor
disagrees with the second reader, a third instructor reads it, and
resolves the impasse.  This method has the salutary effect of
getting all the instructors to talk with one another about their
grading practices and see one another's responding practice,
leading to better and fairer assessment.  We've been doing it
at Wright State as our substitute for an "exit exam" for several
years now, and it works well.
 
The outside reader idea just sounds like another way of saying,
"We don't trust you to teach your courses."  Ecch.
 
Good luck.
 
Rich Bullock
Wright STate University
Dayton, OH 45435
rbullock@desire.wright.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 27 Jan 1995 18:30:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <9501270340.AA11955@convex.csd.uwm.edu>
 
On Thu, 26 Jan 1995, stewart margaret wrote:
 
> ---------- Forwarded message ----------
>
> A university task force reviewing Freshman Composition is entertaining
> the idea of having outside readers (two from the English Dept., one from
> outside the department, none of them instructors in Freshman Composition)
> read freshman portfolios to determine pass or fail for the
> course--allowing the instructors then to assign grades for passing
> students only.  I would like to know if such a procedure would be
> considered acceptable assessment practice.  What do you think?
>
Stewart,
        I couldn't help but be struck by your query, since we instituted
a somewhat similar move a few years ago--the difference being that it is
our instructors who are the readers of the portfolios--but no instructor
reads those from her/his own class.
        The assumptions behind the methodology proposed by your Taskforce
is (as far as I can see) that:
        instructors can't be trusted to grade their own students rigorously
(an assumption I'd generally agree with--I can't do it myself)
        instructors can't be trusted to grade other instructors' students
rigorously (an assumption I'd strongly disagree with).  In fact, I don't
see how instructors can teach well within the system proposed by your
Taskforce.  Such a system totally disempowers the teachers--lacking the
power (the intelligence? the experience?) to establish evaluative
standards, they are reduced to being techne-facilitators:  their job is
to make students perform to someone else's professional standards.  Their
ethical relationship with their students is largely undercut:  it is one
thing not to be able to grade your own students (it changes your
relationship from evalutor to coach); but it is quite another for the
institution to relay to students the unequivocal message that instructors
can't be trusted to grade at all.  It also clearly implies that teaching
is a job that (lowly) instructors can do, but grading is too important to
be left in their hands.  Finally, one of the great advantages of any kind
of group grading system is that it educates instructors, forges
consensus, creates a more illumined understanding of how to teach by
clarifying what it is that we are teaching for.
 
        I hope you are able to oppose this move.  We (and others on this
list) can send you descriptions of comp programs that very successfully
moved to portfolio group assessment.  Our grade inflation disappeared;
our current standards are such that 15-25% of the students in our writing
courses are required to repeat because they earn grades below "C."  Those
grades are indeed earned:  the students produce portfolios of writing
that simply do not meet the standards established by the instructors and
applied throughout the semester (in norming sessions) and during the
end-of-the-semester epic grading session.
 
        Sorry to have gone on so long.  It is amazing to me how issues of
assessment can incite a verbal flurry in me.  I think the reason is that
too often assessment is (as in your situatin) cut off from teaching,
viewed as the critic's response to someone else's novel.  But every
writer--and certainly every teacher--has to be a critic, an evaluator,
and a participant in evaluation.  Otherwise I don't see how they can do
their job, create an ethos in the classroom, make sense of what they are
doing.  Most of us can't do enough of that even when things go right.
 
Charles Schuster
English Department
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
414-229-5293
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 28 Jan 1995 11:35:25 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V2.2X
From:         "Brian A." <BAHUOT01@ULKYVM.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
In-Reply-To:  note of 01/28/95 00:02
 
I have been following this discussion about assessment pretty closely and have
been impressed by all of the sound advice I've read.  I especially found myself
agreeing with so much of what Charlie Schuster writes about every teacher
having to be a critic and an evaluator and that it is problematic that
assessment is cut off from teaching.  It is my contention that many assessment
programs assume what Charlie writes about instructors not being intrusted with
grading as if it is a more important or difficult task than teaching.  For me,
these views are inconsistent with Charlie's and I would guess the profession's
assumption that "instructors can't be trusted to grade their own students
rigorously."  It is this assumption, I think, that starts us off on the road of
devaluing teacher's evaluative judgments and cuts off assessment from teaching.
I would argue that not only does every teacher need to be a critic and evalutor
but every writer, too.  Making assessment an explicit part of composition
curriculum in which teachers and students negotiate evauative criteria and
students are consciously involved in assessing how their writing meets the
linguistic and rhetorical goals they have set is an important part of becomming
a succesful writer.  I am not calling for an end to group discussions about
grading or having teachers read each other's portfolios, but I am asking that
we rethink the practice of automatically assuming that teachers are incapable
of assessing their own students. Because of the importance of context in making
meaning of written communication, I would argue that the teacher's reading of
her own students should be privileged.
                                        --Brian
 
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
bahuot01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu
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Date:         Sat, 28 Jan 1995 11:41:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
 
Brian and Charles are right at the heart of much of faculty resistance to
assessment. Many say that they are already doing assessment when they figure
grades in a course. At the same time, assessment folks tell us that grades are
not a very good indicator of competence. Thus we keep trying to come up with
assessment strategies that cut across the confines of courses, departments,
and colleges or that separate evaluation from instruction (e.g. having
outsiders evaluate assessment tasks or portfolios). On our campus (and I'll
bet the same is true on most other campuses), we have one college where 76% of
the student have an average GPA of 3.4+ and another college (about the same
size) where only 26% of the students have GPAs that high. We don't, of course,
assume that the students in the one college are that much more competent that
the student in the other or that one college is more or less rigorous than the
other. But they do have different philosophies of grading, and the grades that
students earn mean different things in the different colleges. Unfortunately,
those differences have notbeen articulated. Thus, we fall back on some sort of
common assessment strategy or outside evaluators. How do we get out of this?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Jan 1995 08:07:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Patricia La Coste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
In-Reply-To:  <199501281842.MAA06855@batch1.csd.uwm.edu> from "David E.
              Schwalm" at Jan 28, 95 11:41:58 am
 
The responses from Profs. Huot and Schwalm point out something important,
regardless of particular assessment practices:  the criteria for assessment
should be made explicit and discussed openly both with students and among
instructors teaching the same course.  While there are other reasons for
choosing one assessment practice over another (and I agree that it is far
better to have the instructors of a course assess the students from that
course), I have trouble thinking of any pedagogically sound reasons for
hiding criteria (although I'm sure there are administrative reasons).
 
In addition, I think that making the criteria explicit in the classroom and
teaching both their vocabulary and their application helps students become
better writers.  They understand more clearly what makes writing work (and
what doesn't), and I think that this knowledge would be relatively
transferable between "silos."  I've been teaching this way for the past year
under the system Chuck Schuster described, and they seem to "get it"
better.
 
Patricia LaCoste
Graduate Teaching Assistant
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
plc@alpha2.csd.uwm.edu
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Date:         Sun, 29 Jan 1995 21:43:55 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu, 26 Jan 1995 21:39:29 -0600 from
              <zzstew@ACC.WUACC.EDU>
 
As someone who has directed a large basic writing program in wgich we did a for
m of PEER review of folders, I would say ABSOLUTELY NOT--THREATEN TO QUIT (if y
ou can) BUT DO NOT ALLOW ANYONE WHO IS NOT TEACHING THE COURSE TO EVALUATE STUD
ENT FOLDERS FOR THE PURPOSE OF DECIDING WHETHER THE INSTRUCTOR WILL BE ALLOWED
TO EXERCISE HER PROFESSIONAL JUDGEMENT.
 
There, that's better. Now that I've thrown a tantrum, let me offer some reasons
 why "outsider" evaluation is not a good idea, and suggest an alternative.
 
1. Most basic (important). Those with the responsibility for teaching the stude
nts and directing the program must have the authority for evaluation. Instructo
rs and the program director are the responsible professionals involved. If the
larger community has concluded that they have no confidence in these profession
als, then that community should replace those professionals, not turn the curre
nt ones into servants.
 
2. End-of-course evaluation, as a form of gatekeeping, makes it difficult enoug
h for instructors/program administrators to be fair in a multi-sectioned course
. I can assure you that "outsiders" will make it even more difficult to be fair
. There is a long line of research to show that readers who view themselves as
gatekeepers beocme not only increasingly harsh but increasingly idiosyncratic a
s well. Since "competence" is what is at issue here, any "deviation" from the n
orm is more likely to be evaluated as a sign of incompetence than as a sign of
competence. "Error's endless train" will quickly become the metaphor for tudent
 texts. At the same time, readers will not feel the need to justify harshness,
since that's what this evaluation seems to be about. So, it will always be
easier for a reader to judge "harshly" than to be called "lenient."
 
3. This move only further institutionalizes the notion that Writing Programs ar
e not real academic courses. I bet there is no other general ed. requirement on
 campus that includes evaluation by faculty who are not teaching the course. Co
uld you imagine Into to Psych, Soc.' or History, being required to include facu
lty from other disciplines in end-of-term evaluations? Whether havong interdisc
iplinary evaluations of all gen. ed. courses is a good idea is not what's at is
sue here. Only Writing is being nominted for this honor.
 
As I reread my post, I fear I sound as if I'm lecturing. I don't mean to lectur
e you. I do mean to lecture your colleagues, who, with the best of intentions (
Sure, we'll help. We'll even read those silly folders to show how concerned we
are) are busily undermining the director's and teachers' authority and the prog
ram's credibility. But, I do have some suggestions for counterproposals. I woul
d acknowledge that, of course, standards are important--but it is simply unacce
ptable for teachers' and administrators' authority to be threatened this way. H
owever, you do think it's a good idea to institute peer review of portfolios (i
f that's not something you are doing now). And then invite anyone interested to
 particpate--though of course that means that they would also teach the course,
 go through any training offered to new instructors, and be subject to the same
 peer review of their students that they would like others to become accustomed
 to.
 
I hope this helps. Having done a good bit of work in assessment, and having exp
erienced firsthand the arrogance of ignorance on the part of faculty who think
that the only thing to worry about with writing is "standards," I empathize str
ongly-maybe too strongly. Please feel free to post me directly or even call me
at 215-204-5610 if you'd like to talk.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 29 Jan 1995 20:55:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
 
I really think we should resist involving people not teaching writing courses
or knowing much about the matter in evaluating students' work in a way the
invades the prerogatives of the instructor or the unspoken contract between
students and instructors. Let's remove this question entirely from the arena
of student evaluation or grading. Nevertheless, I think there is a point at
which we who teach writing ought to make some effort to find out what
"outsiders" think about what we value in writing and what we reward in our
student's writing. We don't really agree about some of this stuff among
ourselves. Thus it is often useful to find occasions to bring together writing
faculty, other faculty, employers, and assorted professionals to look at the
real writing of real students as a stimulus for a frank discussion of what we
value in writing. I have participated in discussions like this, and they are
often quite stressful (to put it mildly). Too many different people in
possession of to many different truths. We should have these discussions,
nevertheless, for our own benefit. But we should never set up our students as
the victims of this debate.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 30 Jan 1995 09:15:32 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@pucc.Princeton.EDU>
X-cc:         Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@pucc.Princeton.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199501281637.KAA217016@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
Brian -
 
You suggest that the teacher's reading of her/his own students should be
privileged.  Does the "teacher's reading" equal the teacher's grading?
 
Joan Hawthorne
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Date:         Mon, 30 Jan 1995 14:37:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Greg Siering <00gjsiering@BSUVC.BSU.EDU>
Subject:      Outside readers on Portfolios
 
In the Basic Writing sequence at Ball State, we are still playing with
some variations of outside readers, but the factors that remain
constant are ones that other here have mentioned:
 
1)  The other readers are also teachers of the Basic Writing courses.
Understanding (at least in part) the contexts in which the students
write is vital to responding to their work.  While we haven't gone so
far as to pair up teachers for more in-depth sharing about coursework
and assignments, we do meet as a group occasionally, and we do promote
sharing of pedagogies and assignments between teachers.
 
I certainly agree with others here that going to teachers in other
departments, particularly without extensive training sessions, is
stepping too far outside the context in which students wrote.
 
 
2)  While outside readers offer guidance and a distanced opinion, all
grading authority remains with the student's teacher.  Sure, we still
have some students complaining about failing when "the other teachers
said my portfolio is passing," but we are working on promoting the
eventual authority of the individual teacher.
 
If there is an argument made for a wider base of assessing competency,
then an outside assesment should be set up.  But no outside readers--
from the same or other departments--should be allowed to dictate or
change a course grade.
 
BTW, I am working on a review of the group-read portfolio system
in our Basic Writing courses that will include summaries of different
reading setups; if you have anything interesting you'd like to share
about group-read exit portfolios, I'd be grateful for any information.
                                _______
Greg Siering , , , , , ,       |.-----.|\
Department of English    ' ,   ||     || |
Ball State University        ' ||_____|| |
Muncie, IN 47306               `======='/
00gjsiering@bsuvc.bsu.edu     /:::::::/
                              ~~~~~~~~
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Date:         Mon, 30 Jan 1995 14:06:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KEITH RHODES <0100710@NORTHWEST.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@uga.cc.uga.edu
 
Please, please share citations to articles discussing the effects of
"gatekeeper" status on evaluators.  I'm wondering, though, if it makes
a difference if the "gatekeepers" are reconceived as guides and
"welcomers."
 
 
Keith Rhodes
Northwest Missouri State University
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Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 05:54:47 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@cmsa.Berkeley.EDU>
X-cc:         Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@cmsa.Berkeley.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199501270347.TAA06219@cheetah.it.wsu.edu>
 
You might want to contact Rich Haswell at Washington State University
(509-335-2581--I don't think Rich has e-mail).  Here we are using rising
junior portfolios which faculty from all over campus read and it's
working well.  But as a former director of composition I would be very
wary of faculty from other disciplines making the pass/fail decision for
an English dept. course.  The possibilities for political mischief seem
great.  Sue McLeod, WSU
 
On Thu, 26 Jan 1995, stewart margaret wrote:
 
> ---------- Forwarded message ----------
>
> A university task force reviewing Freshman Composition is entertaining
> the idea of having outside readers (two from the English Dept., one from
> outside the department, none of them instructors in Freshman Composition)
> read freshman portfolios to determine pass or fail for the
> course--allowing the instructors then to assign grades for passing
> students only.  I would like to know if such a procedure would be
> considered acceptable assessment practice.  What do you think?
>
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Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 10:26:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Cristina Kirklighter (ENG)" <kirkligh@CHUMA.CAS.USF.EDU>
Subject:      Call for Papers
 
>
>
>                     CALL FOR CONTRIBUTORS
>
>            BOOK ON ETHNOGRAPHIES IN COMPOSITION
>
> In recent years, the use of ethnographic research has played an
> increasingly important role in composition studies.  However,
> ethnographic work is often undervalued as a critically important way to
> study human behavior and group dynamics.  Some scholars question the
> ethics, standard practices, and value of this research method.  We are
> inviting contributors to submit papers for the following areas related to
> ethnographic research in writing-intensive settings.  We believe the
  book we are proposing will be of interest to numerous professional
  publications, and we will first submit our proposal to NCTE.
>
>       1.  Theoretical aspects of ethnographic research: its
>           growing popularity in the academic community. How
>           have naturalistic methods in educational settings
>           evolved in the last 20 years?
>
>           Suggested Topics:
>
>           Postmodernism and ethnography
>           Possible reasons for the popularity of ethnographic research
>           The problem of establishing authority
>           Hypermedia ethnographies in composition studies
>           The impact of computers on ethnographic research
>           Publishing outlets for ethnographies
>           Use of qualitative and quantitative methods
>           Positivistic and phenomenological assumptions
>           Ethnographies as archetypes
>
>
>       2.  Ethical issues raised by ethnographers (to be covert or overt).
>           Does the focus on discourse preclude the ethnographic method?
>
>           Suggested Topics:
>
>           Step-by-step descriptions of possible methods
>           Emphasis on creative or empirical data presentation
>           Problems with insider and outsider biases
>           Use of covert vs overt data gathering
>           Application of historical or anonymous information
>           Use of narratives and pseudofictions
>
>       3.  Critiques of frequently cited ethnographies and studies of
>           ethnographic methods.
>
>           Suggested but not limited to the following works:
>
>           _Academic Writing as Social Practice_ by Linda Brodkey
>           _Among School Children_ by Tracy Kidder
>           _How Writing Shapes Thinking by Arthur Applebee and Judith
>            Langer
>           _The Interpretation of Cultures_ by Clifford Geertz
>           _Methods and Methodology in Composition Research_ by Patricia
>            A. Sullivan
>           _Seeing for Ourselves: Case Study Research by Teachers of
>            Writing_ by Glenda Bissex and Richard Bullock
>           _Storm in the Mountains_ by James Moffett
>           _Tales of the Field: On Writing Ethnography_ by John Van Maanen
>           _The Teacher-Researcher: How to Study Writing in the
>            Classroom_ by Miles Myers
>           _There Are No Children Here_ by Alex Kotlowitz
>           "Underlife and Writing Instruction" by Robert Brooke
>           _Understanding Writing: Ways of Observing, Learning, and Teaching_
>            by Thomas Newkirk
>           _Ways with Words_ by Shirley Brice Heath
>           _Women Writing the Academy_ by Gesa Kirsch
>           _Writing Culture: The Poetics and Politics of Ethnography_ by
>            James Clifford and George Marcus
>           _Writing in Nonacademic Settings_ by Lee Odell and Dixie Goswami
>           _The Writing Teacher as Researcher: Essays in the Theory and
>            Practice of Class-Based Research by Max Morenberg
>
>       4.  Sample ethnographies about students and teachers at
>           the high school or college level.  Also, about "multiple-user
>           dungeons" (MUDS), "MUD object-oriented systems" (MOOS), and
>           electronic classrooms  Focus should be on writing-intensive
>           settings.
>
>           Submission Guidelines
>
>           a) A 300-500 word abstract describing the focus and
>              structure of your paper.
>
>           b) Sample ethnographies or excerpts of ethnographies
>              for section four may be submitted in their
>              entirety.  Ethnographies should be no longer than 25
>              double-spaced pages or 6000 words.
>
>           c) Submissions should be written to an audience of
>              ethnographers and teachers preparing to work in
>              writing-intensive classrooms.
>
>           d) Please include a stamped, self-addressed envelope
>              with the manuscript.
>
>       Abstracts should  be sent via mail or e-mail no later than
>       June 1, 1995 to the following editors at the address
>       below.  However, ethnographies for section four
>       must be sent via mail.
>
>                       Joe Moxley, Assoc. Prof.
>                       Department of English
>                       University of South Florida
>                       4202 E. Fowler Ave. CPR 107
>                       Tampa, Florida  33620-5550
>
>       Inquiries to:
>
>                       (Cloe Vincent) vincent@chuma.cas.usf.edu
>                       (Cristina Kirklighter) kirkligh@chuma.cas.usf.edu
>                       (Joe Moxley) moxley@chuma.cas.usf.edu (813-974-9522)
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
>
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Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 11:34:54 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Linda K. Shamoon" <shamoon@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: rising junior portfolios
 
I would like to know a little more about "rising junior portfolios,"
particularly a brief definition and, also,  what happens to those students
who do not meet the requirement? Where do they fall?
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Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 11:43:53 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: rising junior portfolios
X-To:         Writing Program Administration
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@cmsa.Berkeley.EDU>
X-cc:         Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD.BITNET@cmsa.Berkeley.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199501311641.IAA24064@cheetah.it.wsu.edu>
 
Linda (and others who are interested):  If you write to Rich Haswell,
Director of Writing Assessment, Washgton State University, Pullman, WA
99164-5020, he can send you a description of our rising junior portfolio
and how it works.  A preliminary discussion of our system appears in the
most recent WPA ("Shooting Niagra"), but in fact the update is that after
a few expected hitches the system is working well.
Susan McLeod
Associate Dean,College of Liberal Arts
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-2630
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Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 13:35:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment?
X-cc:         Multiple recipients of list WPA-L
              <WPA-L%ASUACAD@ecom1.ecn.bgu.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <199501302153.AA25121@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Mon, 30 Jan 1995, KEITH RHODES wrote:
 
> Please, please share citations to articles discussing the effects of
> "gatekeeper" status on evaluators.  I'm wondering, though, if it makes
> a difference if the "gatekeepers" are reconceived as guides and
> "welcomers."
>
>
> Keith Rhodes
> Northwest Missouri State University
>
I apologize for the advertisement, but i've an essay in the collection
edited by Sally Barr Reagan et.al.( called Writing With.....)
on collaboration and assessment that treats aspects of this issue.  There
is a collection forthcoming from the MLA on the Politics of Writing
Assessment (edited by Ed White, Bill Lutz, and Sandra Kamusikiri) that
also raises this issue; my essay there is concerned with issues of gender
and writing assessment.
 
I've been very interested (if in a lurking sort of way) in this
discussion of assessment; many faculty don't even have the choice(s) some
of your recommend--whether or not to include "other" faculty in
assessment practice, and so on.  Many institutions think that English
faculty probably SHOULDN't have any say in assessment practices because
of their "vested interests" in writing!!!!
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 13:41:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: help! good assessment? (fwd)
 
Sorry about this forward; I got a message back that the info below
had not been delivered????  Is this so?  HElp!
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
 
---------- Forwarded message ----------
Date: Tue, 31 Jan 1995 13:35:10 -0600 (CST)
From: Deborah Holdstein <gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
To: Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Cc: Multiple recipients of list WPA-L <WPA-L@ASUACAD>
Subject: Re: help! good assessment?
 
On Mon, 30 Jan 1995, KEITH RHODES wrote:
 
> Please, please share citations to articles discussing the effects of
> "gatekeeper" status on evaluators.  I'm wondering, though, if it makes
> a difference if the "gatekeepers" are reconceived as guides and
> "welcomers."
>
>
> Keith Rhodes
> Northwest Missouri State University
>
I apologize for the advertisement, but i've an essay in the collection
edited by Sally Barr Reagan et.al.( called Writing With.....)
on collaboration and assessment that treats aspects of this issue.  There
is a collection forthcoming from the MLA on the Politics of Writing
Assessment (edited by Ed White, Bill Lutz, and Sandra Kamusikiri) that
also raises this issue; my essay there is concerned with issues of gender
and writing assessment.
 
I've been very interested (if in a lurking sort of way) in this
discussion of assessment; many faculty don't even have the choice(s) some
of your recommend--whether or not to include "other" faculty in
assessment practice, and so on.  Many institutions think that English
faculty probably SHOULDN't have any say in assessment practices because
of their "vested interests" in writing!!!!
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 31 Jan 1995 18:15:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V2.2X
From:         "Brian A." <BAHUOT01@ULKYVM.LOUISVILLE.EDU>
Subject:      Teacher's Grades and Assessment
 
To answer David Schwalm's question about to address issues of grading, I would
offer a couple of guidelines.  One, define what it is you want to know.  For
example, if I were a composition director who wanted to know what criteria my
faculty were using to grade student writing, I would ask them.  I would also
provide workshops and activities which allow teachers to talk to each other
about their evaluative criteria and grading practices.  Many times, communal
grading programs are endorsed because they permit faculty to talk to each other
Why not have the activity without the grading?  Two, if we are interested in
seeing what grades faculty are giving to what portfolios, why have each
portfolio read and scored by two or more teachers.  Instead, sample individual
teachers' readings of portfolios.  Target new teachers who could score with
more experienced ones.  This sampling would depend upon exactly what a comp
director needed to know about the grading practices of her instructors.  There
is no need to read every portfolio from every instructor.
 
To Joan Hawthorne who asked if my privileging of teachers' readings of their
own students was the same as their grades.  I would answer that if we discount
teachers' grades, then what value can we assign to their reading?
                                                                 --Brian
 
Brian Huot
University of Louisville
bahuot01@ulkyvm.louisville.edu
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        In response to David and Brian, and in response to my own
statement about grading, my experience as both a 10year wpa and a 20year
teacher of composition is that grading is not something I do well,
particularly when it comes to giving what I consider to be low grades
(grades below B-).  As an undergrad, such grades were shameful to me
(that's why I became an academic, after all, rather than a professional
wrestler.
        In any case, I have a very hard time giving students grades of
C-, D, or F--even when they are well deserved.  My instructors had even
stronger qualms, for many good reasons.  They were new, a bit uncertain,
trying out pedagogies for the first time.  (They were all grad students
and lecturers.)  Their jobs depended, in part, on evaluations from their
students.  And they had or gained a lot of empathy with their students.
        More significantly, in a larger theoretical sense, I think such
positioning of teacher and students is all to the good.  Teaching writing
demands--at least in most cases--a friendly relationship between teacher
and student.  I think the best writing courses are those where the
student trusts the teacher, respects the teacher, enjoys the teacher's
methodologies, and even likes the teacher (but, let's hope, not TOO
much).  Likewise for the instructor.  Teaching writing is an activity that
generates warmth; at least in my experience, most of the best comp
teachers are good (and remain good) at what they do because they like and
care about their students.
        Evaluation, however, is a judgment that is best accomplished in a
calm, dispassionate, emotionally removed state of mind.  If
teaching is hot, evaluation is cold--or at least cool.  No matter how
much I like student y, no matter student y's winsome ways, effort,
improvement, and eagerness, if the writing is substandard it should earn
a grade of D or F.  As student y's instructor, I almost inevitably find
that I can't give that grade; it hurts too much; it makes me feel bad; my
loyalties to my student exceed my loyalties to my discipline and my
school.  But in a group grading setting, not knowing the student authors,
I can make those judgments on a reasonable basis.
        Brian's suggestions are excellent, although as a wpa I seldom
found that either my instructors or I could implement them all.  Furthermore,
most of the instructors most in need of help refused it; they saw
teaching as a bothersome activity that needed to be dispensed with
(thankfully this was a distinct minority).
        In any case, one reason I created a system whereby instructors
actively participated in assessment and the development of evaluative
criteria but did not grade their own students was because they/I simply
couldn't do it well.  And I think we couldn't do it well for reasons
that made (and make) our teaching extremely effective.
        Let me close by saying that these kinds of problems tend to
disappear if admissions requirements are high or if grades are low
stakes.  Neither is the case at our school.  What is the case now, by
most faculty and student accounts, is that our composition instruction is
terrific and (when it works well) instructors feel a lot freer to take on
the role of coach since they don't have one of evaluator.  Grading is
only a part of why we are succeeding, but it turns out to be one crucial
piece of the puzzle.
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
 
"Question and answer are not logical relations . . . If an answer does
not give rise to a new question from itself, it falls out of the dialogue"
                                                M. M. Bakhtin
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Oooooo. Charles touched on a sore point. We don't much worry about grades and
grade inflation at Stanford (my colleague's kid at Stanford has to get A
plusses to be sure he's really doing well). We know that all those kids are
smart. They are already blessed. But at the Wisconsin-Milwaukees and the ASU
Wests, we tend to use grades as a means of distributing grace (salvation thru
works). Our students are perpetual probationers. Land o Goshen, if we had the
grade inflation at ASU West that Stanford has, legislators and regents would
be on us like flies on, uh, dung. Think why.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
